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E are met this morning, on this quiet day of rest, 
A beside a stone of restfulness for many a weary heart. 
None of our generation of thinkers and writers 
passed away, saw more clearly or thought more truly 
Sthat ‘“‘from Nature and her overflowing soul” we 
could, if we were in sympathy with Nature, obtain her calm, and 
find in her thousand manifestations an anodyne for petty care 
and worldly restlessness. 

I am glad we meet here to lay, as has just been laid by the 
present Master of the Guild of St. George, a wreath upon the late 
Master’s monument, because I feel that Ruskin, for me at any rate, 
was a true teacher of the Spirit of Christ, the Life-giver and Joy- 
bringer to mankind. He Who came to be the True Bread from 
Heaven has had few disciples, who have more constantly insisted 
“that man doth not live by bread alone but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’’ Go to the inscription on 
the back of this Borrowdale monolith, and see if it be not so. 
“ The Spirit of God is around you in the air you breathe,—His 
glory in the light that you see, and in the fruitfulness of the earth 
and the joy of His creatures. He has written for you day by 





* Delivered on September 7, 1902, at the Ruskin Monument on Friar’s Crag, to a meeting of 
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day His revelation as He has granted you day by day your daily 
bread.” 

Spiritual bread and joy, it was for this that Ruskin pleaded. 
The glory of the Heavenly Father, it was for this he urged men 
to live and work. And all this in the spirit of self-sacrifice and 
obedience which was the essence of the life and will of Him who 
came to show us of the Father. 

The little lad who at five years old felt the beauty of this 
Friar’s Crag view pass into his heart, and who afterwards said, 
“The first thing that I remember as an event in life, was being 
taken by my nurse to the brow of Friar’s Crag on Derwentwater,” 
never for one moment of an arduous life of intellectual effort, 
wavered in his allegiance to his high aim, which was to set forth 
the glory of that Heavenly Father as revealed by storm and 
shine, by roar of waterflood and singing of streams, by the silver 
shining palaces of the clouds, and the blue cloudless azure above 
the hills, by the blossom on the wild-rose, and the fruitfulness 
of the field, by the leaping of the deer across the lawns, and the 
dance of the shy squirrel from bough to bough, by song of bird, 
by cry of meadow herds, by all the wonder of the rose-red even- 
tide, and “‘all the beauty of a common dawn.” 

Ruskin proved by what he perceived of man and his history, 
that they only lived wisely, worthily, and well, who were in unison 
with this quiet joyfulness of happy nature, and found that in work 
of their hands, as well as work of their brain, if only that work 
was done at its highest and best, they could enter into the deep 
joy that Nature knows of living according to the Will of God up 
to its fullest capacity for life, and of being peacefully obedient 
unto the end. 

But we who meet to-day in the Master’s memory, know that 
this teacher did but enforce the teachings of other lovers and 
learners at the English lakes. The man who wrote : 


“The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 
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Little we have in Nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon.” 


has had few more able to enforce his teaching in our generation 
than John Ruskin. From first to last the Master of St. George’s 
Guild insisted as Wordsworth taught 

“That virtue and the faculties within 


Are vital, and that riches are akin 
To fear, to change, to cowardice and death.” 


He told the men of Manchester in his early lectures on political 
economy that the wealth of a nation lay not in money but in men, 
in character and not in cash, and his voice is still a trumpet for 
the lips of those who would call back to a noble national life a 
people who seem to have forgotten that their Saviour and their 
Lord lived a poor workman’s life on earth without riches, and 
was content. 

Nor can we gathered here to-day forget that he alone of his 
time, our first Master of the Guild, was insistent that just as all 
great and true art was praise, so all good and true work meant joy 
of heart to the worker. If ever the time come back to us when 
men shall feel the dignity and the joy of labour, shall know that 
“‘joy’s soul lies in the doing,” we shail have to bless the name of John 
Ruskin. He taught more, he taught that it was only in fair 
surroundings that the best work was likely to be produced. And 
when in a century hence men are found returning to the quiet 
vales and the silent hills, to carry on the work which they find 
impossible in the huge and restless towns, they will gratefully read 
the writings of the man who as a little lad had been inspired here 
to devote his life to the happiness of the workman’s lot. 

But the greatest debt we, who are assembled here, owe to the 
late Master of St. George’s Guild is the debt that is hinted at in 
the little hymn you will presently sing— 


“ He gave us eyes, for we were blind, 
He bade us know and hear.” 
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Yes, a true follower of the Lord of Life and Light, the good 
message that he gave; the gospel that he preached was—that God 
had given us all eyes to see, and all ears to hear, and placed us in a 
world wherein not a cloud rose, nor a shaft of sunshine fell, not a 
lowly moss or lichen gleamed, nor a rock-fortress stood up in 
gloom or glory of pine-clad beauty, nor a quiet lake rippled, nor 
a great sea broke, no voice of bird or water-flood or child was 
heard in the woodland, no cry of cattle on the thousand hills or 
bleating in the meadows, but all had a message for the heart of 
man, all had a power to speak to us of the All Father and His 
love from everlasting. 

Nor did Ruskin only open our eyes to see the glory of God as 
revealed by nature. He opened doors for us into many of the 
mighty minds of old, and sent many of us with his own enthusiasm 
to the study of Shakespeare, of Dante, of Plato, of Tennyson, of 
Chaucer and Spenser, and taught us to turn with abiding love to 
Wordsworth and Sir Walter Scott. The architects of old, the 
sculptors of old, the painters of old, and painters of modern time, 
to these he sent us, and under his guidance we saw the wonders of 


art revealed in their handiwork. So that my friend and neighbour 
and old friend and true follower of Ruskin, did right when he 
wrote for the late Master’s epitaph the words— 


“He taught us to love poor men and their work, 
Great men and their work, 
God and His work.” 


And here on this day of rest we meet to thank him who spent his 
whole life in an endeavour to tell us where true rest was to be 
found ; we meet to urge the people who shall never see the gentle 
face of the prophet of the holier and happier life who loved these 
familiar scenes, and whose soul was ministered to by their beauty, 
at least to make themselves familiar with his words, and to listen 
to the echoes of a voice that cannot die. 
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By J. A. Dale. 


Yet may the hungry heart still feed upon 
The pictured toils of antique buried eld, 
Drawing enchantment from an age long gone 
To lighten this, by instant business held : 
From the dull cares of our own low estate, 
Then—as a girl within the cloistered fane, 
Or with the weight of years now grown sedate, 
Remembers some sweet laugh or old refrain 
Of long gone June—so may our hearts grow young again. 


qo) t is natural that as a nation grows it should weave 
(Wirsz together some native strains of its life and thought into 
GNAKGY) 2 story or story-cycle. The song has grown with and 

NAl into the race. It is made, altered, half-forgotten, re-made 

many times. When it reaches times so recent as to be 
known to history it has been long in process, catching and keeping 
many a strange light of forgotten days, many fragments of a 
melody long unsung. It has become the living record of the 
race’s spiritual, experience ; struck almost unconsciously out of 
the clash of life into a natural and intimate expression.* 

Such is the “great deep” out of which came Arthur. More 
we can hardly say—indeed, whether he is historic or not is of small 
account. Long before any extant account of him, he was a dim 
and gracious memory from the “ old, unhappy, far-off things, and 
battles long ago.”” The thought of him is haunting and wistful 
enough, going back through hard and cruel times to a bright and 
kindly presence. It is like the note caught by Wordsworth in 
the song of the Highland Reaper—a searching echo from ages 
whose music is lost. And then there is the whisper that he is 
not dead—he will come again, and at last the Good and the True 


* I ought, perhaps, to add that this account of the origin of the great story-cycles is regarded by 
some as open to question, 
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shall triumph. The whisper stirs us even now. We know full 
well that he is with 


Those who shall return no more, 
No more return for all the prayers of men— 
Arthur and Charles—they never come again! 
They shall not wake, though fair the vision seem, 
Whate’er sick hope may whisper, vain the dream ! 


Yet in it we can hear, if we will, the voice of the great hope of 
humanity, however strange its accents. The thought that he 
would come again—it is the old hope and faith which personified 
itself in the mould of primitive minds. The poets who sang of 
his return, they, too, in their way 


Sang not alone of an old sun set, 
But a sun coming up in his youth. 


The glow that came from the last strayed beams had hardly gone, 
even when Arthur ceased to be the long-passed hero of a down- 
trodden race, and became the centre of the literature of an arti- 
ficial phase of society. He became the embodiment of the best 
that chivalry had to give. 

This first of the stories of our island is a story of defeat and 
failure. So, too, is the first French epic. Arthur and Roland fell 
fighting, leaving only the vague hope that they will come again. 
What a change from the old Greek epics of victory, of well-earned 
rest after toil, careless of promise or hope for the future! How 
far does it reflect a change in the world’s temper in the thousand 
years that lay between? 

If such be the nucleus, let us look more closely at the historical 
development of the legend. It is a beautiful study ; significant 
at every point for the history of our race; deeply interesting 
always on its ethical side ; an abiding possession. For 


Broader and brighter 
The Gleam flying onward, 
Wed to the Melody, 

Sang through the world. 
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It is a strange story, too, the gradual development of the legend 
and its incorporation of the various elements that have built up 
our complex nationality. The great epochs of transformation of 
the Celtic folk-tale are, first, when it puts on the gay garb of 
feudal chivalry, and, second, when it takes the heart of medieval 
Christianity. It is indeed a notable trick of fate that makes the 
final form of our national legend due to the Norman Conquest. 

From the literary standpoint the Conquest appears as an event 
in the triumphant progress of the French language. Languages 
descended from the Latin have remarkable penetrative and adap- 
tive power. At this time it seemed as if French were destined to 
be the universal language of western Europe—at any rate in 
literature. Before printing came with its specious promise of 
immortality, there were often grave debates as to the surest way 
to reach posterity. Now the way seemed clear through French. 

In England, French thrived well. It found a fruitful and con- 
genial function in a story-loving age. Anglo-Norman literature 
was very prolific, though of its writers not even a single 
name is at all widely remembered. But it ended by giving us 
Chaucer and Spenser. Feudal chivalry had created a new kind of 
society with new literary needs, of which not the least was “to 
beguile the time, and drive ennui away from castle walls.” Its 
outward splendour provided a new and attractive form in which 
the old ways of society might be recast. And this was done with 
the frankest unconsciousness. The age demanded the long story 
as imperiously as our own does the short story. The romancists 
turned to the great warriors around whom epic materials had 
gathered: they recreated Alexander and Charles the Great as 
feudal princes, themselves knights of prowess. Anachronism 
becomes a literary method: David is found dubbing knights, 
while Lancelot takes part in the murder of the Holy Innocents. 
Exercising all the gay and childlike quality of their imagination 
on the old stories, they yet solemnly appealed to the Latin books 
for their authority. ‘I read it not; therefore I let it go,” said 
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old Chaucer. The same fine regard for the necessities of historical 
evidence led them to reject Homer, though with the confession that 
he was a marvellous clerk: conclusions, for them, equally un- 
warranted. They re-erected Troy from the Latin versions of 
contemporary writers, who were found one in the camp of the 
Trojans, one in the camp of the Greeks. These were no days of 
Higher Criticism! 

With easy energy they turned to the folk-lore of the un- 
Romanised nations—among these the Celtic. Here the chivalrous 
romance came in contact with an alien atmosphere—the twilight 


of the Celt 


Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 


The gaily-armoured knight in his world of almost oriental 
magnificence is set in a background of “dim green radiance”’: 
his coarse and splendid flesh and blood in a world made for elves. 
This incongruity was to find its apotheosis as a literary method, 
in the Faerie Queene. One of the chief contributions which the 
passion and purity of the Celt made to the growing stock, was 
the love-motive ; so that, as in the story of Tristram, love could be 
the principal, and prowess the secondary spring of action. The 
epic muse has changed and grown older, as, leaving the bright 
translucent air of Greece, and already crossed with a mystic sadness 
in Rome, she 


Scaled the buoyant highway of the birds, 
And drank the dews and drizzle of the North. 


Yet both East and West, she was in the same way compacted 
of dim trailing memories. | 

Less fortunate than his rival heroes, King Arthur was as yet 
uncanonised by Latin books; there were no authorities for him. 

Although he conquered Rome in the fifth century, this great 
deed has left no mark in history and no record in Roman 
literature. 


The requisite Latin original was produced by Geoffrey of 
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Monmouth, who satisfied the rudimentary literary conscience by 
the usual reference to “Latin books.” He was immediately 
denounced by many scholars for having made Arthur’s little finger 
greater than Alexander’s loins. Arthur was described as the 
product of the vain ravings of Britons, and the thought of his 
return was “ridiculous credulity.” We are reminded of a later 
appearance of the alien Celtic spirit before the bar of English 
commonsense, when Dr. Johnson’s philistine club lay in wait for 
Macpherson, But Arthur was more fortunate than Ossian. His 
story was sung everywhere, in many tongues. It was altered, 
added to, incorporated. In the thirteenth century it had returned 
to England in English verse, a worthy counterpart of the other 
epics of chivalry. 


Men lykyn jestis* for to here, 

And romans rede in divers manere, 
Of Alexandre the conqueroure, 

Of Julius Caesar the emperoure, 

Of Grece and Troy the strong stryf, 
Ther many a man lost his lyf; 

Of Brute that baroun bold of hande, 
The first conqueroure of Englande ; 
Of King Arthure . .. . 

How King Charlis and Rowland fawght 
With Sarazyns nold they be cawght ; 
Of Tristrem and Isoude the swete, 
How they with love first gan mete.t 


Roman and Hun, Teuton and Celt and Hebrew, all transformed 
to knights and barons, and clad in cloth of gold! There is a 
good Saxon ring about the minstrel’s guerdon :— 


At the beginning of ure tale, 
Fil me a cuppe of ful god ale! } 


These nationalised singers of chivalry are characteristic of the 
* Gests, ic., deeds of prowess. 
+ Cursor Mundi. 
]} Havelok the Dane. 
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13th century—in Germany they are building up the Nibelungenlied. 
But it is not mainly for them that the century is always remembered 
as the wonderful flowering-time of the middle ages. Strangely 
fascinating in its history, in its art, the most vital spirit in it which 
attained expression was fundamental to both these—religion. 
Great and simple ideals found a startlingly direct way into practice. 
It is a mere truism to say that succeeding ages have their own 
special ways of accentuating the undying contradictions of life. 
But to the casual observer it seems that few ages have done it so 
memorably. Kindled by new enthusiasms it became, both in 
triumph and failure, strong with the elemental contrasts and crudi- 
ties of society and religion, tender and poignant with their pathos. 
The gains of literature ranged from the Divina Commedia to 
the Roman de la Rose. Then there flowered many a legend— 
“blossoms of deep feeling and simple faith, quaintly — to 
the utterance of sweet and noble ideals.” In the realm of myth 
the Arthur-cycle was transfigured. The great and strange stories 
of Francis and Dominic, of the Albigensian Crusade, are woven 
into a spiritual allegory, in which the new history and the new 
ecclesiastical zeal leave much less room for Arthur. The trans- 
formation is completed by the central illumination of the Holy 
Grail, the characteristic contribution of the century. The Grail 
has lost all the pagan associations of its origin, begins to live again 
as the symbol of the Church and her sacraments, nay, more, as the 
very Body and Blood of Christ. It stands for an ideal that is new 
to our imaginative literature. But so living and powerful is it 
that the relations of Pope and Emperor in the allegory are as 
nothing to us; even the terrible realities of the Albigensian 
Crusade are little in comparison. And the instinct which guides 
the growth of the legend is so true that the allegory becomes less 
and less, the spiritual force of it more and more. The least who 
has seen the Grail tends to become greater than the greatest who 
has not, till Arthur is far outshone by Galahad. The genius which 


conquered the old pagan myths for Christianity was dominated by 
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the power and authority of the Church, i.e., of the Roman See,* 
but inspired by the same fire of zeal which lit up the poor 
Albigenses, as well as Dominic (the Percivale who persecuted 
them); and shone brightest through the pauper orders and Francis, 
their Galahad. The Quest has lifted the epic above the narrow 
limits of national glorification, though it is still hedged in by 
orthodoxy. There was no longer any strife of Celt and Saxon, 
of Briton and Roman; no longer the establishment of a dazzling 
earthly kingdom even by the flower of kings. A spiritual presence 
was brought to measure anew the prowess of the knight. Battle- 
strife was no longer an end in itself. Even the doing of good 
deeds with a mighty arm was not enough. The conquest of self, 
the pursuit of perfect chastity, was to accompany, to purify, to 
transcend these things. 

Thus the wild old Celtic myths, the reckless bravery, hollow 
morality, and aristocratic courtesy of chivalry, were interpenetrated 
by the ascetic ideal of Christian saintliness. And, so enriched, the 
stream of story comes back into our literature to claim an abiding 
place. He whose labour gave us our national version is but a 
very little more known than those forgotten ones who made the 
stories of which it is built. But Malory’s name and his work run 
small risk of being forgotten so long as our literature is loved and 
studied Time fails now to do more than just indicate the relation 
of the Morte Darthur to the stories we have been considering. It 
is a clear mirror of their progress, a queer jumble of them, but 
also their consummation. Beginning with the models and ideals 
of chivalry, Malory becomes more and more possessed by the 
spiritual force of the Grail legend, and incorporates it at greater 
length as he goes. With increased singleness of aim, his artistic 
or poetic power increases also; but at the same time the epic 
centre of unity tends to shift from Arthur to the Grail. Probably 
even those who get most pleasure out of the Morte Darthur would 


* It would be unjust to overlook the name of Walter Map, whose extraordinary personality and 
history make it likely that his was (in part at any rate) the recreative genius. 
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hardly use old Caxton’s phrase now—“ one of the truest and 
holyest (bokes) that is in the world,” “ryght necessary often to 

redde.” We do not now lay the same stress on the didactic 
moral purpose which then seemed the main function of imaginative 
literature. Malory’s generation—when an Edward IV. defiled the 
English throne—was indeed an “adulterous” one; but he is 
wonderfully little sullied, in spite of Tennyson, whose condemnation 
is much more exaggerated than is Caxton’s praise. ‘“‘ Me semyth 
by the oft redyng thereof, ye shal gretly desyre tacustome yourself 
in folowynge those gracyous knightly dedes. That is to saye, to 
drede god and love ryghtwiseness, faythfully and courageously to 
serve your souverayne prynce.” Both verdicts are based entirely 
on moral grounds, and the difference, as well as the fact, is 
significant of many things. 

The main elements of the cycle in the form which it has now 
reached may be grouped about two poles—knighthood and ascetic 
saintliness. This dualism was the natural result of such a growth 
as that we have traced: and the genius of Malory handled its 
varied material with a certain artlessness, not interfering much with 
the natural bearings of the separate legends. It is a process 
marked by the true epic unconsciousness. This becomes clear by 
contrast with the spirit and the method which controlled the next 
great remodelling of the Arthur-cycle. 

It results from the nature of legends that they lend themselves 
to allegorical interpretation. It is not that they need it: for in 
every generation they find some to understand them for what they 
are, not needing any translation into modern terms, which may 
introduce new and disconcerting factors. The old folk-tales 
have indeed a strong kinship with allegory. However marked 
the accidental features due to the circumstances of their growth, 
they preserve certain broad and deep natural lines of character and 
conduct. hus, in process, they become more and more general- 
ised and typical. Each generation which remodels them will do 
it in its own spirit. Hence we should expect chivalry to leave an 
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impress on the whole gay, naive, and sanguine. In the hands of 
Malory the old material is used uncritically, impartially, the only 
standard being the author’s artistic sense. Contradictions in 
temper and fact between various countries and centuries pass 
unnoticed : geography and history do not cause the author a 
moment’s anxiety, ignorance being as secure as perfect knowledge. 
He makes no effort to balance, or reconcile, or account for, 
opposing ideals. He has no notion of those radical flaws in the 
very conception of chivalry which make it hard for modern minds 
to restrain their impatience or contempt. He has no problems. 

This is very far removed from the method and the spirit of 
Tennyson. He was never insensible to their magic, since the time 
he gave us the unsurpassed Lady of Shalott: where not even the 
human touch at the close breaks the spell, for it is a boding shadow 
of the “homeless trouble” that was to cloud Lancelot’s eyes. But 
as the fascination of the old stories grew upon him, their allegorical 
side impressed him more and more. Ultimately he convinced 
himself of a great possibility in them: to translate into modern 
terms the great lessons of both the main factors of the cycle, and 
in their light to recreate and complete the crude old idea of what 
constitutes a gentleman. Hence in treatment of matter he is no 
longer unconscious, but purposeful and anxious. The spirit of 
his reconstruction is that phase of 1gth century thought which 
he so completely represented, having little in common with a 
generation that could take chivalry quite seriously. Introspective, 
elaborate, unsanguine, and not seldom “ vext with waste dreams,” 
overburdened with the “Great Misgiving,” of which a living poet 
testifies, 

There O grave thy hourly victory, 
There O death thy sting! 

So Arthur emerges again into literature, far from his native time 

when 


All was this land fulfill’d of Faery: 
The Elf-queen with her jolly company, 
Danced ful oft in many a greene mead. 
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But the old life is gone out of him. When the old legends 
ceased to cling naturally to the magic of his name, it became 
impossible to recreate him. The dream of it came to most of our 
poets: till at length Tennyson gave us not the old, but a new 
Arthur. That being so, it is not our present business either to 
criticise the Idylls of the King or to give them the high praise 
which is their due. But if we ask what is the central idea of the 
new setting, we see at once their weakness from the point of view 
of unity. The easy dualism of Malory has become a real rift in 
Tennyson. The elements which had remained side by side, but 
separate, had to be fused. Perhaps Tennyson was attempting the 
impossible: at any rate, with all his wonderful skill and real 
earnestness he did not fully succeed. Arthur’s relation to his 
creator’s highest ideals is uncertain. Is he the hero of the Idylls, 
and if so, on what grounds? There is perplexity here both for 
the poet and his readers, and neither he nor they can quite 
overcome it. It is further emphasised by the knowledge that the 
Idylls are meant to convey definite moral teaching: is there a 
clear issue in this “‘ war of Sense with Soul”? The result of the 
doubt is to sap the vitality of Arthur. 

Still, on one side of his representation, Tennyson has brought 
out with rare beauty and poignancy that sense of greatness in 
failure which we noticed as marking the early form of the legend. 
For (we recall how in the Vision of William, Piers the Plowman 
becomes Christ) Arthur is become “the King of fools!” 

Conceits himself as God that he can make 
Figs out of thistles, silk from bristles, milk 


From burning spurge, honey from hornet-combs, 
And men from beasts. 


Tennyson could not bring himself to give Arthur the strong 
assurance at the end that in the lost battle he had won. It is 
clear from Merlin and the Gleam that this was after all his central 
ideal: it was not upon Galahad that the Gleam rested, but upon 
a the Blameless. To Arthur is given great power and lofty 
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aspiration, but not lasting material success. The “momentary 
likeness of their King” that flashed in the eyes of the Knights 
died out, all as soon as faded from Charles VII. the mirrored reflex 
of Joan the Maid. Not even the Flower of Kings, for all his 
prowess and magnetic power, can establish an earthly kingdom. 
His real achievement he shares with poor Dagonet and the angels 
—to see in open day, the star 


We call the harp of Arthur up in heaven, 
See it and hear, 
It makes a silent music up in heaven. 


It is not given him to see the Holy Grail, yet the visions which 
do come to him are so high and pure and calm that even one who 
has seen the Grail must confess 


I knew not all he meant. 


And though he goes without sure promise of return and vanishes 
in cloud, yet it is 


No longer a cloud, 
But clothed with the Gleam. 


Like its predecessors, the world of chivalry is gone, partly 
absorbed and partly rejected. Its brightest deeds look now to us 
like lovely flowers blooming in the dusk upon a soil rich with 
corruption. History must judge. But the truest historian is a 
poet too, and the poet’s hope is sure. 


We do attain the fulness of man’s age: 
With open radiance the spirit’s noon 
Now on humanity’s dark-written page 
Breaks in white light, and men shall read it soon. 
The colours of the eastern glory fade: 
Dawn’s twilight hour and all its shadows flee ; 
And with the darkness, many a splendid shade 
Gives up its light into eternity, 
As stars, dissolved at day in Heaven’s resplendency. 


So moves the shadowy figure of Arthur, through all the chaos 
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of hope and despair, of success and failure: away through that 
dim western battlefield 


Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


The Gleam that lights him is no wandering fire, but radiant and 
steady with the consecration of service, as he passes 


Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream. 
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THE RUSKIN MUSEUM AT SHEFFIELD: 
WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT IT MIGHT BE* 


By W. Sinclair, Hon. Sec. of the Ruskin Society of Glasgow. 


Nea] N dealing with this subject in its two-fold aspect, it is 
Wiram, Necessary to take into account those who have little or no 
¢ y knowledge of the subject, as well as those who are better 
XI RA acquainted with the literature of the subject than I am 
Y myself. But, in thinking of a subject for a paper this 
session, it occurred to me that, perhaps, there is no one in this 
Society who has visited the Ruskin Museum at Sheffield oftener 
than I have, or who has had the same privileges in staying at the 
Museum, and studying daily the many wonderful objects of 
interest to be seen there. If in treating of my subject I appear 
to be dealing at length with matters which any student can learn 
from printed records, or which may already be somewhat familiar 
to some of the members, I trust that for the sake of the many to 
whom the subject may be of an informative character, the more 
familiar details of this paper may not, on this occasion, be deemed 
either trivial or uninteresting. 

If I required an excuse for treating of the Ruskin Museum 
with its wealth of interesting objects of art and science, at the 
present time, I would not have be to seek. I would find it at 
once in the wish expressed in this place, that we should have 
papers dealing more directly and succinctly with the aims and 
objects of our Society than it has always been possible to obtain. 
It is well, therefore, that we should, during our sessions, treat of 
subjects more within the scope of our actual work as a Society ; 
and in speaking to you on this occasion on a subject kindred to 
the welfare that concerns us as members, I am but giving 
expression to one of the reasons for our existence as a Society. 






* A Paper read before the Ruskin Society of Glasgow on 3rd March, 1go2. 
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The traveller who journeys by the Midland express and passes 
through Sheffield is not likely to be favourably impressed with the 
city, as judged by the dismal surroundings of the railway station, 
and unless his knowledge extends beyond its precincts, he might 
readily conclude that, with its huge rolling mills and furnaces, and 
smoke and noise, the busy Midland city had few attractions. It 
is, indeed, true that railway stations, as a rule, cannot be made 
architectural features in a city; it is only in little wayside or 
suburban places that the architect has any scope for his art. 
Sheffield, with all its grime and noise, is one of the most likely 
cities to create a bad first impression, but if the visitor has time 
to get beyond the precincts of the railway station, he finds that as 
a city it possesses some very interesting buildings. It contains 
one of the handsomest Town Halls in England, and the city is 
rich in gifts of a munificent character by its wealthy citizens, in 
colleges and churches. Here also is to be found the Mappin Art 
Gallery, within one of the public parks, named after one of its 
eminent citizens, and rich in modern examples of art, particularly 
the works of the late Mr. J. Pettie, a Scotchman, not without 
honour in his own country. But what chiefly concerns us, and is 
not the least important fact in the history of Sheffield, is that, 
many years ago (1875), Mr. Ruskin chose it as the most fitting 
place in all England to establish the treasury of St. George, known 
as “The Ruskin Museum.” Before entering into particulars of 
a description of the Museum, it will be well that we should state 
Professor Ruskin’s reasons for establishing it in Sheffield. Many 
people even to-day ask the question: ‘Why should Sheffield 
have been favoured first with St. George’s Treasury?”’ Here is 
Ruskin’s reason in exsenso. 

““] acknowledge iron work as an art necessary and useful to man, 
and English work in iron as masterful of its kind. What iron we 
need—for sword, tool, or ploughshare—we shall be able, I trust, to 
forge for ourselves. Therefore it is fitting that of the schools (of St. 


George), for Workmen and Labourers of England, the first should be 
placed at Sheffield. 
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“Besides this merely systematic and poetical fitness, there is the 
further practical reason for our first action being among this order of 
Craftsmen in England: that in Cutlers’ iron work we have (in the 
town of Sheffield), at this actual epoch of our history, the best of its 
kind done by English hands, unsurpassable, I presume, when the 
workman chooses to do all he knows, by that of any living nation. 

“Not for this reason only, however, but because Sheffield is in 
Yorkshire, and Yorkshire is yet in the main temper of its inhabitants 
old English, and capable, therefore, yet of the ideas of honesty and 
piety by which old England lived; finally because Sheffield is within 
easy reach of beautiful natural scenery, and the best art of English 
hands, at Lincoln, York, Durham, Selby, Fountains, Bolton, and 
Furness: for these great primary reasons, including many others, I 
have placed our first Museum there, in good hope, also, that other 
towns will have their museums of the same kind, as no less useful to 
them than their Churches, Gasometers, or circulating Libraries.” 


This seems a very conclusive reason, and I may say it had much 
in its favour at the time it was written. Even to-day it is quite 
true that “Sheffield is within easy reach of beautiful natural 
scenery.” Built on a series of ridges, the city, seen from Meers- 
brook Park, especially at night when all the lights can be seen, is 
no mean sight. Truly, it is an impressive sight to the observer 
who has an eye for the gilding. Nay, more, it is the only city 
with which I am acquainted in England or Scotland where real 
trout can be seen in the river that passes through one of the public 
parks—brought down, I am informed, from the upland streams, 
and not put in the river as an additional attraction for visitors. 
There are few more beautiful sights than the view of the old 
Manchester coach highway as seen from the crest of the hills, 
overlooking the valley in the distance looking northwards. Viewed 
in all its varied aspects, and if it be early spring or summer, so much 
the better, there are, I think, few more interesting bits of natural 
scenery to be seen so near a great city, and I doubt not it was this 
aspect principally that appealed to Ruskin’s enthusiastic nature, 
when he decided to choose Sheffield for our “ first Museum there.’ 

At first, Mr. Ruskin began by purchasing a piece of land at 
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Walkley, some two miles from the city, with a tiny cottage upon 
it. It occupied a very commanding situation with an extensive 
view, overlooking the valley of the Don. He decided to name it 
«St. George’s Museum.” Here he gathered some of the valuable 
pictures, drawings, models, and books he had been collecting over 
a period of years, and to try and arrange them to accord with the 
principles of classification which he had thought out for the 
purposes of appreciation and instruction. This was in the year 
1875, as already stated. The first Curator was Mr. Henry Swan. 
It may not be uninteresting if I may here mention that it was to 
Walkley that Mr. Ruskin one day accompanied the late Prince 
Leopold to show him his “ King’s Treasury.’”” The Prince was a 
scholar and a student of art at Oxford, and judging from his 
many references to the Professor, of a highly appreciative character, 
we need not doubt that the visit was a memorable one for Prince 
and Professor. 

As showing that what Mr. Ruskin provided was the best that 
could be found for his “‘ King’s Treasury,” a good story used to 
be told by Mr. Swan, which will bear repeating. ‘In 1880, when 
it was well known that Mr. Ruskin was willing to buy unique 
gems, an enterprising dealer wrote to him, offering what he 
described as an opal in its native state, of quite exceptional size. 
The Master never cared to be worried, but the dealer was per- 
sistent, and so, at last, Mr. Ruskin wrote that if he cared to go to 
Sheffield and show it to Henry Swan, and he reported favourably, 
the matter might be entertained. So off to Walkley went the 
dealer, and was received with the usual courtesy. ‘Come and see 
our gems first,’ said the Curator, ‘and then I will look at yours.’ 
The cases were opened and the opals displayed for inspection. 
The dealer seemed sad and crest-fallen as he retorted, ‘It is no 
use showing my opal after that, it isn’t to be compared to yours.’ ” 
This, we may add, is no isolated case, but one of many. Mr. 
Ruskin was always difficult to please, especially in minerals, and 
when he purchased specimens it was always the very best. 
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Year by year the little Museum at Walkley increased in the 
number of its treasures in pictures, drawings, minerals—precious 
stones from all parts of the world—until the cottage could hold 
no more, and it became necessary to look out and consider what 
was to be done for the better housing of the collection. It was 
Mr. Ruskin’s intention at one time to build a suitable place at 
Bewdley, embodying all the latest advantages according to his own 
ideas. It is well-known—if not it is as well to state it—that he 
even went the length to commission an architect* of note to 
prepare plans for a Museum to be built, but for some reasons 
never sufficiently explained, the proposal was not carried out as 
intended. Certain it is that some of the Sheffielders with whom 
Mr. Ruskin was brought into direct contact during his visits to 
the city did not favourably impress him with disinterested motives ; 
and he, therefore, stood aloof from them, so much so, indeed, that 
during his last visits to Sheffield, to attend to the affairs of the 
Museum, he came, saw, and departed after a brief stay of a few 
days, without any of the leading citizens being aware that he had 
been there. Until the facts are known it would, of course, serve 
no useful purpose to enquire further into the reason of the non- 
fulfiment of his project, or into the conduct of those who had 
caused the Professor to remain a stranger within the city. 

While the Master’s dream of an Ideal Museum remained 
unfulfilled so far as Sheffield was concerned, the passing needs of the 
little Museum at Walkley had to be faced and dealt with. In the 
course of years the problem was shelved, not solved, by the removal 
of the Museum to another part of the city. Before the year 1890, 
a few private gentlemen in Sheffield each undertook to provide the 
sum of £5,000 for a permanent Museum, on condition that the 
Treasury of St. George became the property of the Corporation. 
These gentlemen reckoned without Mr. Ruskin, and as it never 
was intended by him to become a permanent feature of their city, 
the Master and Trustees of St. George’s Guild refused to consider 
the offer. * Mr, Robson, F.R.I.B.A. (London). 
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The Corporation about this time had purchased Meersbrook 
Park, which is beautifully situated on rising ground in the suburb 
of Heeley, and as it possessed a disused old Georgian Mansion, 
an arrangement was come to by which, on condition that the 
Corporation housed the collection in a suitable manner, and paid 
the salary of the Curator and staff, the loan of the collection 
should be granted for twenty years, and on these terms it was 
removed early in the year 1890 to Meersbrook Park, where the 
Museum, thereafter called “‘The Ruskin Museum,” remains at 
the present time. 

It was at this time (1890) that Mr. William White became 
Curator. Mr. White was an enthusiastic student of art and 
nature, and a staunch believer in Mr. Ruskin’s philosophy, and I 
question if a more suitable Curator could have been found. Not 
only did he superintend the removal of the treasures from Walkley, 
but he devised the method of arrangement for the better study of 
the many very beautiful objects under his care which had pre- 
viously been impossible. It was, as some of you may be aware, 
Professor Ruskin’s aim at one time to write of, and classify, the 
many art treasures and costly minerals, so that the student could 
gain the greatest benefit. Like many other literary projects 
planned, this one was never realized by him, but Mr. White was 
able to now undertake the difficult task. He first brought out an 
elaborate “ Descriptive Catalogue of the Library”’ portion of the 
Museum Collection in 1890, and also a “ Popular Handbook” 
the following year. After some four or five years’ labour, he pro- 
duced a large volume entitled ‘The Principles of Art as illustrated 
in the Ruskin Museum,” which was issued at the nominal sum of 
half-a-guinea. A copy of this large volume isin our Library. I may 
add it contains some matter written by Mr. Ruskin not to be found 
elsewhere, while it is illustrated by some beautiful examples of the 
art treasures at Meersbrook Hall. To the student of Ruskin 
who is anxious to learn of the many-sidedness of the Master of 
St. George’s Guild, it is a book that one. cannot afford to remain 
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unread. It is no mere catalogue, but a comprehensive study of 
the functions of a Museum of marked individuality, and contains 
an accurate account of the chief Masters of ancient Italian art, 
with illustrative examples and descriptions-of their works, besides 
concise biographical details. 

I have just mentioned that the “‘ Ruskin Museum” is a Museum 
of marked individuality. ‘ But,” as has been observed on this 
subject, ‘‘in case I should be misunderstood in my use of the word 
‘individuality,’ I must state that I do not wish to imply thereby 
any connection with individual persons. On the contrary, it is so 
usual for Museum collections formed by single individuals to be 
looked at askance, and generally considered, sometimes with justice, 
as only the fanciful 4 eaks of faddists, that, quite mistakenly, 


Professor Ruskin laid himself open, as he was wel] aware, to 
suspicions of this character. It may, indeed, be doubted whether 
private individuals are at all generally capable of exercising dis- 
cretion in their collecting, with sufficient judgment and authority, 
unless really better experts than they have supposed themselves to 
be, to claim any right to public attention; and in the majority of 


cases we know that there is most certainly among amateurs an 
equal lack of both knowledge and opportunity. I do not mean 
to say that there are not exceptions to the rule, though they must 
ever be of the rarest order, and the necessary conditions for success 
must combine the proper facilities for effecting the purposes of the 
collection with the highest faculties requisite for defining such 
purposes.” * 

What purpose, it may be asked, had Ruskin when he selected 
Sheffield for his Museum? This question is, I think, best 
answered in his own words. (Fors V.) 

‘A Museum,” he says, “is, be it first observed primarily, not 
at all a place of entertainment, but a place of Education, and a 
Museum is, be it secondly observed, not a place for elementary 


* “Individuality in Museums”; a paper read before the Museums Association, in 1899, by 
Mr. W. White. 
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Education, but for that of already far advanced scholars, and it is 
by no means the same thing as a Parish School, or a Sunday 
School, or a day School, or even—the Brighton Aquarium.” 

‘* Be it observed, in the third place” (he goes on to say), “ that 
the word ‘school’ means ‘Leisure,’ and the word ‘Museum’ 
means ‘Belonging to the Muses’; and that all schools and 
Museums whatsoever can only be what they claim to be, and 
ought to be—places of noble instruction, where the persons who 
have a mind to use them can obtain so much relief from the work, or 
exert so much abstinence from the dissipation of the outside world 
as may enable them to devote a certain portion of secluded, 
laborious, and reverent life to the attainment of Wisdom.” 

This you will readily understand is a high ideal of the function 
of a Museum, and I quote the above passage to let it be better 
understood what I meant when I said that the Ruskin Museum 
had a marked individuality of its own. 

So far, I am conscious that some of my hearers may be thinking 
that, from all I have said, I have not yet said anything of the 
Museum proper—its contents and its character. Let me say, in 
a word, that I have so far purposely refrained from a detailed 
description of the contents and character, because no one knows 
better than the speaker how utterly futile a mere description is, 
without seeing the objects referred to, and, besides, I think I have 
omitted a necessary qualification of this paper, and that is a screen 
and lantern to illustrate by examples the objects I have specially 
in my mind on this occasion. Let me, however, try, even in a 
necessarily inadequate manner, to give you some faint idea of what 
the Museum is, and of its situation. 

Occupying a commanding situation on an elevated plateau in 
Meersbrook Park stands the ancient Georgian Mansion which is - 
now utilised for the better housing of the Treasury of St. George. 
It is built of bricks of small size, now mellowed with age, with a 
roofing of slate. Entrance is to be had by covered portico in the 
front of the building, thereby giving the whole rear for a free out- 
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look to the Park. Standing by the Library windows a magnificent 
‘view is obtained of the distant city and terraced hills which 
surround it. At the front of the Museum, the ground rises to 
the terraces, and as it contains many ancient trees, some charming 
walks, and has even the remnants of a trickling woodland stream 
falling in its descent through brushwood and rocks, it certainly 
seems to the visitor to be quite an ideal situation for such a 
Museum. Within recent years, however, the Corporation—in its 
wisdom, or lack of it—has drawn off the stream and allowed 
buildings to be erected all round the borders of the Park, for the 
housing of its Citizens, for to-day Sheffield, like other large cities, 
is extending in all directions, and what a few years ago were 
country lanes bordered with wild flowers, is now part and parcel 
of the city. Brick Villadom with the usual stucco fronts and 
porches now line the fringes of Meersbrook Park; the jerry- 
builder has had his chance for good investments, with the result 
that, in a great measure, the natural beauty of the Park has been 
considerably diminished, not to say destroyed, and the homes of 
the people are of such a character that—well, to put it quaintly— 
the souls of Gothic architects would have an uneasy time of it, if 
they were to revisit the glimpses of the moon in the vicinity of 
Meersbrook Park. What strikes the visitor first of all who 
‘enters the old fashioned mansion in the Park is the smallness of 
the space provided for the collection. On entering, one finds 
only three small rooms set apart for exhibits, but what is lacking 
‘in quantity is certainly made up in quality. It is, without ques- 
tion, one of the most valuable collections in England, and to the 
lover of art it is certainly a place of true education. Whoever 
<omes in the right spirit to learn will not be sent away empty. 
Everything is interesting, for every exhibit has its own special 
lesson to give. The visitor cannot fail to notice that the arrange- 
ment for instruction is of an admirable character, for a full letter- 
press description accompanies each drawing, in which its chief 
characteristic is pointed out. This is no small advantage to the 
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visitor, or student, who desires to learn about the subject exhibited. 
The first room, which is on the ground floor, and is likely to be 
the first entered by the visitor, is known as the Carpaccio Room, 
for it contains a fine series of studies and photographs of the 
works of Victor Carpaccio alone, including the very beautiful water- 
colour copy by Signor Angelo Alessandri of that most lovely 
picture, ‘‘ The presentation of Christ in the Temple,” the original 
of which is in the Academy at Venice. It is interesting to point 
out in this connection, that it was under Mr. White’s direction 
that Signor Alessandri executed this commission on behalf of the 
St. George’s Guild. There are, besides, some excellent studies by 
Mr. C. Fairfax Murray, of details of the High Priest’s Robe in 
this picture—quite an interesting study in itself; the subjects in 
which include The Acts of Creation, and the Fall of the Rebel 
Angels; also the Three Angel Musicians, in the lower portion of 
the picture. I am well aware that no amount of minute descrip- 
tion could do justice to this very remarkable copy; I merely 
mention the facts, so that anyone who may visit the Museum 
may remember to make a study of the artistic technique of the 
picture. 

During the past year or so, a new room for exhibits has been 
opened, called the print room. It is devoted chiefly to the 
engraved works of J. M. W. Turner, which were formerly shown 
in the Library. It contains a representative selection from each 
of Turner’s works, and as they will be changed periodically, will 
afford an exhibition of sustained interest and continuous instruc- 
tion and entertainment. 

The walls of the staircase, the passages, and mineral room have 
many interesting plaster casts of Venetian and French mural and. 
other sculpture. Anyone who knows his Stones of Venice and Seven 
Lamps of Architecture does not require to be told of the impor— 
tance Ruskin attached to sculpture. He always looked upon the 
Venetian Architecture of the early Renaissance as proving and 
exhibiting the best examples of the art that we inherit. Chief 
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amongst the examples exhibited are casts from St. Mark’s, Venice, 
which he has referred to “as entirely splendid twelfth century 
sculpture.” 

There are also examples of various sculptures in the Ducal 
Palace in Venice, and from Rouen Cathedral, copies of the 
** Virtues and Vices” described in the fifth chapter of the Seven 
Lamps of Architecture. To my mind the glory of the Museum 
is the mineral room. And here let me ask how many of us ever 
think of Mr. Ruskin as one of the great mineralogists of the 
Victorian era. I use the adjective “great” in its real and true 
sense. It was not until I had made several visits at different 
times to the Museum that I became alive to the wonderful grasp 
of science Mr. Ruskin had always possessed. Most people if 
asked what they knew of Mr. Ruskin would, in all probability, 
state that they knew him as an art critic and writer of beautiful 
prose. Until one has visited the Museum and seen for themselves 
the wonderful wealth of precious gems, it would be quite futile to 
attempt a description of what represents a life’s work. Here are 
brilliant examples of flint, chalcedony, agates, jasper, opal, hyalite, 
quartz, copper, iron, tin, lead, zinc, antimony, crystals of blue 
topaz, sapphires, rubies, beryls and emeralds, garnets, lapsis-lazuli 
or azure stone, gold in its native state, in the rocks, and silver in 
the fantastic shapes assumed in nature in the form of branches, 
rootlets, filaments, ribbons, and entangled strings, twined about the 
calcitic rocks amongst which it is found. There are nuggets of 
considerable size of platinum, and last, but not least in interest, 
there are many very beautiful diamonds in native state. Readers 
of Ethics of the Dust will remember what the Professor stated 
concerning the precious metal gold and the diamonds—* You 
may here see the two great enemies of mankind: the strongest of 
all malignant physical powers that have tormented our race.” 
Whenever it was possible, the Professor when purchasing specimens 
of minerals always stipulated that he wished them in their native 
state. Not only did it thus add a natural beauty of its own, but 
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was most important to the student from an educational point of 
view, and this was always to him the chief feature of his collections. 
Even at his own home in Lakeland—at Brantwood—if the 
Professor wished to interest his visitor, he invariably first showed 
him his precious collection of minerals. From his earliest days, 
mineralogy had a particular fascination for him, and he was not 
animated by the collector as such for the mere sake of possession. 
On the contrary, it must ever be remembered that in all his 
collecting he was anxious to support some special theories which 
he suggested in his writings, at the same time hoping that the 
great beauty and rarity of the specimens would arrest attention 
and create a desire to know something of the laws of nature which 
govern their formation. This is the spirit of the genuine student 
of science, and the one that commends itself to those who take 
comprehensive views of the wonderful world we live in. Of the 
many gems to be seen, the opal is, undoubtedly, one that exercises 
a fascination for all students. You remember what is said in 
Modern Painters (Vol. V., part viii., chap. 1) on its formation. 
“It becomes first a white earth, then proceeds to grow clear and 
hard, and at last arranges itself in mysterious, infinitely fine 
parallel lines, which have the power of reflecting not merely the 
blue rays, but the blue, green, purple, and red rays, in the greatest 
beauty in which they can be seen through any hard material 
whatsoever. We call it then an opal.” 

No reference to the Mineral Room would be complete unless 
mention were made of the original modelled bust of Mr. Ruskin, 
by Sir J. Edgar Boehm, R.A. It is a faithful likeness successfully 
rendered, and was secured for the Museum at the time of the 
death of the artist sculptor, and presented by the late curator to 
the St. George’s Guild. 

The Picture Gallery is a small one, though of greater length 
than the Mineral Room, which it adjoins, but has the advantage 
of being lighted by windows instead of from the roof. The 
work represented here is of a very valuable character—the most 
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remarkable as well as the most valuable picture in the collection 
being Verrocchio’s ‘“* Madonna,” which Mr. Ruskin referred to as. 
perfect in all ways, in drawing, in colouring; on every part the 
artist had worked with the utmost toil a man could give.” Mr. 
Ruskin obtained this wonderful picture from Venice, where 
Verrocchio’s work as a sculptor is to be seen to-day. It is related 
that one of Browning’s favourite walks in Venice was to the 
Piazza of SS. Giovanni e Paolo to see the Colleoni Monument, 
which he considered the finest equestrian statue in the world. 
Living in the fifteenth century, and the Master of Perugino and 
other distinguished Florentine painters, it is cause for congratula- 
tion that Mr. Ruskin was able to purchase this truly great work 
of Verrocchio, or “true eye,” as he was well named, for, as Mr. 
Ruskin wrote of it, “ This picture teaches all I want my pupils 
to learn of art; it is one of the most precious pictures in the 
country.” Even if the visitor visited Sheffield for no other pur- 
pose than to see this picture he would, I think, be well rewarded. 

As many of you are aware Mr. Ruskin engaged, under St. 
George’s Guild, a small band of artists to execute copies of the 
‘“‘old masters,” and make drawings representative of domestic, 
civic and ecclesiastic architecture. The names of Angelo Ales- 
sandri and Raffaelo Carloforti, John W. Bunney, Arthur Burgess, 
W. G. Collingwood (his private secretary), Frank Randall, Charles. 
Fairfax Murray, Henry Roderick Newman, and T. M. Rooke, 
are familiar to students of Ruskin. Here in this little gallery 
are some brilliant examples of the work they did under Mr. 
Ruskin’s direction, and to the most casual observer it is work of 
the utmost importance and significance. Carpaccio’s “St. George 
Baptising the Sultan and his Daughter,” for example, should be 
specially noticed. The original is in the Chapel of St. George of 
the Sclavonians at Venice. ‘he copy was made by Mr. C. Fairtax 
Murray, and I am assured that his representation is exceedingly 
well executed. But, perhaps, the picture that will attract most 
attention is the “‘ Facade of St. Mark’s, Venice,” the work of Mr. 
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John W. Bunney. It occupied the artist no less than six hundred 
days, and the architectural features of the well-known building 
have been painted with most painstaking fidelity, to the delight of 
many competent authorities. You remember Mr. Ruskin, in the 
Stones of Venice, writes of St. Mark’s as “‘a vast illuminated missal, 
bound with alabaster instead of parchment, studded with Porphyry 
pillars instead of jewels, and written within and without in letters 
of enamel and gold.” 

Besides the very many original drawings made by the artist 
pupils, there are also several original drawings and paintings by 
Mr. Ruskin. Many of you may remember seeing one example 
in the art galleries of our late exhibition. It was the Professor’s 
water-colour drawing of the Chapel of St. Mary-of-the-Thorn, 
Pisa. Anyone who carefully examined the little picture would be 
bound to recognize, that besides being an art critic, Mr. Ruskin 
was an artist. The beauty of the work was most apparent, every 
line being traced with exactness and care, and the light and shade 
treated in truth. If genius consists in nothing else than “an 
infinite capacity for taking pains’”’ with whatever the hand of man 
finds to do, I say Mr. Ruskin, as an artist, held and holds a high 
place. Yet in this connection we must not forget that no less an 
art critic than the present President of the Royal Academy once 
declared, then in utter ignorance of the matter, that Mr. Ruskin 
was no artist—one of these enigmatic sayings of the leaders of 
to-day that puzzles the ‘man in the street.” With all due 
deference to present-day leaders in the world of art, I prefer to 
take my opinions on the merits of artists from others, than 
gentlemen of the type of Sir Edward Poynter. Speaking freely, 
I would rather agree with another critic* who recently stated in 
the columns of one of the leading architectural journals, when 
writing of Mr. Ruskin’s drawings exhibited in Pall Mall, said, 
“‘The buildings Ruskin loved so well were studied by him as it 
seems buildings should be studied, and when we see the studies of 

* Max Judge, in the British Architect, 1st March, 1go1. 
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St. Mark’s, and its mosaics, and of the Ducal Palace, one is able 
to understand why he loved these buildings so dearly. He drew 
and painted marble as nature made it—not hard white Pentelica 
marble of the Parthenon, but soft-coloured southern marbles, veined 
with purple and green, and Byzantine capitals fashioned in a network 
of eastern fancy. Ruskin was afraid of nothing, and whatever 
expressed itself in the stone, either by form or colouring, he 
transferred to his sketch book to delight himself, or to clear up 
some point he was anxious to explain, and this is the work which 
charms us to-day.” 

A word or two must suffice to refer to the Library and Print 
Department, although it is the room where the book-lover will 
find some of the most interesting treasures in the Museum, and 
meagre reference to which cannot do anything like justice. 
Besides containing a very complete library of Ruskin’s works, 
there is one of the most valuable collections of books on Natural 
History to be found in any Library. The Curator will show the 
interested student the volumes by Gould, with hand-coloured 
plates, for which the sum of one thousand guineas was paid by 
instruction of Mr. Ruskin. There is also the “ Eyton Collec- 
tion”’ in thirty-eight large folio volumes formed by the famous 
ornithologist, Mr. T. C. Eyton. Works of Geography and 
Travel also form an important feature of the Library; but the 
reader who is on the look-out for fiction will require to go to the 
Public Library or elsewhere, for the Library is a place for students, 
not a convenient resting place for lazy people who wish to pass 
the time, “ far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife.” Time 
would fail me to tell of the many valuable illuminated Missals, 
Manuscripts, beautiful bindings, rare books on Greek and Roman 
Sculpture, Pottery, Metal and Silver Coins; these I can only refer 
to and promise the student visitor who has the good fortune to 
spend the time in examining them that he will find there an 
exceeding rich reward. Let the visitor not depart without asking 
to see the copy of ‘‘ Unto this Last,” bound and presented to the 
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author by Mr. T. J. Cobden Sanderson, the master bookbinder.. 
It is without question one of the finest bound books to be found 
anywhere. It contains an autograph letter from Mr. Sanderson, 
which closes with these touching words: “It has long been my 
desire in some speechless way to express my boundless admiration 
of you and your work. Deny me not the gratification of this. 
desire. I have laboured with love, and in my gift I would speak. 
it out.” 

The character of the Museum is in fact, as far as possible, in 
illustration of the admirable Mottoes arranged around the frieze 
of the walls of the Mineral Room, Picture Gallery, and Library. 
Let me quote a few: ‘ Pleasant wonder is no loss of time;” 
*‘ All judgment of art is founded on the knowledge of nature ;” 
‘Noble art is nothing less than the expression of a great soul, and 
great souls are not common things;” ‘All great art is praise ;”” 
** What we want art to do for us is to immortalize;”’” ‘“‘ What we 
like determines what we are.” 

So far, I have, I fear, taxed your patience while endeavouring 
to describe in a very unsatisfactory manner what the Ruskin 
Museum is to-day, and | would fain ask your indulgence a little 
longer while I indicate, in the briefest possible manner, what it 
might be. This I am well aware is the most difficult part of my 
subject. It is one, also, which demands careful consideration, and 
one which appeals very closely to the sympathies of all who hold 
Ruskin’s work in the spirit of disciples, and would like to see that 
work carried on in the way likely to produce the most practical 
results. Ruskin, as you know, always prided himself on being a. 
practical reformer, and was not a little disheartened to find that 
many people considered him a dreamer of dreams. Let us be 
grateful to think of him even if only as a dreamer of dreams, for 
without men of his stamp and genius, life would be a sorry enough 
business for many of us. Certainly not the least important of his. 
many schemes for bettering the condition of “the workmen and 
labourers of Great Britain,’ and to whom his letters in Fors are: 
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chiefly addressed, was his ideal of a Museum, where “a man’s 
happiness consists infinitely more in admiration of the faculties of 
others, than in confidence in his own.” In his dreams, however, 
he failed to reckon with the spirit of the times, with the men who 
imagine that moneymaking is the be-all and end-all of life. Had 
he done so, he would not have suffered so many disappointments. 
Bear in mind that the Museum in Sheffield was only one of the 
many he fully expected to see established in other cities, as adjuncts 
of the Guild of St. George. Many people imagine, that because 
in his latter years Ruskin was unable to take an active part in the 
furtherance of his schemes in connection with the Guild, that it 
had become non est. This is a mistake which need not have 
been made by many who should have known better, for as long as 
the Guild was under Trustees and held property it was bound to 
exist. It is unnecessary to my purpose meantime to enter into 
any detail of the schemes yet in hand held by the Trustees, but it 
may interest many of my hearers to learn that so recently as last 
December, Mr. George Baker, the Senior Trustee of St. George’s 
Guild, was appointed as Master in the place of John Ruskin, for 
a period of one year, and that it is proposed a detailed statement 
be issued regarding the work in which they are interested. This 
is a step in the right direction. Presently the two Trustees— 
Messrs. Baker and Thompson—are the only representatives, and 
as the Ruskin Museum is managed by a Committee of the Cor- 
poration of Sheffield consisting of seven members it follows that, 
as Trustees for the valuable treasures housed by the Corporation, 
they are placed in a very awkward position, so much so, indeed, 
that whenever they have suggestions and recommendations to 
propose for the good of the Museum, they are at the risk of 
being outvoted. This invidious position should be altered at the 
earliest possible date. The value of the Museum to-day is, I 
believe, £ 30,000 and may be much more, and many Sheffielders 
would like to see the Collection become the absolute property 
of the Corporation. This, i need scarcely add, would be contrary 
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to the Deed of Trust, granted by Mr. Ruskin, wherein he stipu- 
lated that the Collection was only to be on loan for a period 
of Twenty Years. This fact should not be lost sight of. In 
1890, when the present Museum at Meersbrook Park was 
opened by the Earl of Carlisle, many very complimentary 
words were said about the public spirit of Sheffielders in housing 
the Collection. Many things have happened since that time. Only 
three years ago, I ventured to write at some considerable length 
in the columns of the Sheffield Telegraph expressing some strong 
opinions regarding the conduct of the Ruskin Museum Committee, 
which had caused a public discussion at the time. Indeed, I 
question to-day the disinterested motives of the Corporation of 
Sheffield regarding Ruskin’s life work, for as I have already said a 
strong bid to possess the collection was made by a few Sheffield resi- 
dents for the paltry sum of £15,000. Many of the public men in 
Sheffield with whom I have discussed the situation, are not a little 
disgusted at the way the Corporation have behaved towards the 
Museum. When J was in Sheffield, in September, 1900, attending 
the Ruskin Congress, the then Lord Mayor spoke as if the 
Collection belonged to the Corporation. I have no time to give 
you his speech, but this was his view without question.* 

If the merchant princes of Sheffield were imbued with the spirit 
of Ruskin they would not be content till a palatial memorial were 
erected in honour of the donor. I have spoken with several 
Sheffielders whose annual incomes are not less than £20,000 to 
£30,000, and who have no conception of the spirit that animated 
Ruskin when he admired the beautiful natural scenery in the out- 
skirts of their city, and which many of them are doing their 
utmost to destroy. Naturally, when a stranger like the speaker 
entered the lists to tell them what he, in a free, frank, fighting 
style, thought of their niggardliness of spirit, they resented it, 

* In addressing and welcoming the delegates to the city the Lord Mayor said, “They were aware 


how Sheffield was indebted to the late Professor Ruskin for his munificence,” and added, “ The 


objects in the main were collected by Professor Ruskin, and most liberally presented to Sheffield in 
1875 and at subsequent intervals.” 
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even if they could not deny his facts. One writer who agreed, in 


a spirit of fair play, summarised my position in a few lines, which 
were as follows: 


“T have no wishes to insult yer, 
But Sheffield aint the home of culture; 
Knives and scissors you can make, 
For armour-plate you take the cake; 
But when it comes to art, I fear, 
You’re but the smallest of small beer.” 


I want the members of this Society to realize more fully that it 
is their duty to take a real live interest in all that Ruskin has 
done, and particularly to make themselves acquainted with the 
many-sidedness and richness of his nature. He founded the 
Museum in Sheffield as a place for students, and it has not been 
liberally dealt with by those who have benefited most by it. 
Every Museum worthy of the name is a living organism and is 
bound to develop, and unless the public spirit is fostered along 
right lines and tries to imitate the spirit of the Founder it cannot 
~ be expected ever to show the best results. The Museum at 
Sheffield has been hampered and hindered for the want of that 
public spirit. I want to see the Sheffielders realize that they 
possess, in the Ruskin Museum, the most unique museum of its 
kind in all England. I want them to know that Mr. Ruskin, 
while he admired their handicraft work, did not receive the 
encouragement from its leaders which he expected and deserved. 
Is it any wonder that, in his latter days, he was disheartened in 
his many schemes for the education of the workers, when the 
masters—the Captains of Industry, as Carlyle called them—who 
could have helped, stood aloof, and by their lack of interest 
hindered the noble realization of his noble schemes? There are 
scores of masters in Sheffield to-day who could build and endow 
a noble memorial of John Ruskin without imitating a well-known 
Scotsman who does everything by halves, and unless their duty is 
seriously considered to the workers who have helped to make their 
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thousands, they are certainly and as surely neglecting their 
responsibilities to society and the world as it is possible to 
imagine. 

Go out into the country in early spring time, roam over the 
breezy uplands, and you will see the farmers setting the torch to 
all the dead and dry stubble, and smoke ascending from every 
hillside. It seems as if everything were going to destruction, but 
it, in reality, is not so. They are removing all hindrances to the 
life that is beating under the surface of the ground and throbbing 
in tree and bush. In a short time the fields and hillsides will be 
mantled in living green, all nature will have renewed life, for ’tis 
now the resurrection time of the year. John Ruskin, from his 
earliest manhood to old age, was busy holding aloft the Lamp of 
Truth and applying the torch of Criticism to all that hindered the 
newer life and fuller development of all that goes to make life 
nobler and better for the age in which he lived. He will not go 
unrewarded, for in days to come, when people realize more and 
more the greatness of the genius and the nobility of his nature, 


they will no longer say with Tolstoy, that Englishmen failed to 
recognize the greatness of Ruskin, for he will come to his own in 
the days that are to be. It is our duty to help on that day, and 
to say in the words of the late Prince Leopold :— 


“We have seen in him a man in whom the highest gifts of refine- 
ment and of genius reside, who yet has not grudged to give his best to 
others; who has made it his main effort—by gifts, by teaching, by 
sympathies—to spread among his fellow countrymen the power of 
drawing a full measure of instruction and happiness from this won- 
derful world.”* 


[It should be understood that Mr. Sinclair is alone responsible for the opinions 
expressed in the foregoing paper.—Editor Saint George.] 


* Speech by the late Prince Leopold at the Mansion House, February 19th, 1879, in support 
of the London Society for the extension of University Teaching. 
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A-:TRANSLATION OF THE HYMN SUNG AT JOHN RUSKIN’S 
FUNERAL. 


[We have pleasure in printing the following graceful rendering into Latin 
elegiacs by the Rev. H. W. Moss, Headmaster of Shrewsbury School, of the 
hymn written by Canon Rawnsley and sung on the occasion of Mr. Ruskin’s 
funeral and again at the meeting of the Companions of St. George at Friar’s 
Crag, on September 7, 1902. On the following page we print the hymn as 
written by Canon Rawnsley, Ed. S¢. G.] 


Quis superest ventura sagax praedicere vates, 
Aut qui consilium suppeditare queat? 

Nunc vox una silet, cedit nunc altera leto, 
Quae nobis animos iussaque certa dabant. 


En! quod ademerunt venerandum fata magistrum, 
Has hodie maesto fundimus ore preces: 
“Tile ubi ponebat, sine nos quoque ponere, gressus : 


Sis, Deus, o nostrae Luxque Salusque viae!” 


Non illo fuerat quisquam studiosior aequi, 
Cuive magis gratus mutuus esset amor : 

Ille sequi verum factis dictisque solebat ; 
Militis est mores velle referre ducis. 


Caeci, dux, fuimus: tu nobis causa videndi 

Sola: quod audimus, quod sapimusque, tuum est : 
Munere nosse tuo licuit miracula caeli, 

Et patet in terris mens reserata Dei. 


Non animi labor iste tuos et cura fefellit : 
Iam requie frueris: laus tribuenda Deo: 

Fac, Deus, enisi metam tangamus eandem : 
Pura eadem nobis, optima, vera, para. 





IN MEMORY OF JOHN RUSKIN. 
By the Rev. Canon Rawnsley. 


THE prophets cease from out the land, 
The counsellors are gone, 

The lips to kindle and command 
Are silent one by one. 


Our master taken from our head, 
In sorrow, here we pray— 

Lord, teach us in his steps to tread ; 
Be Thou our guide and stay, 


Till all the righteousness he loved, 
The sympathy he sought, 


The truth by deed and word he proved, 
Be made our daily thought. 


He gave us eyes, for we were blind ; 
He bade us know and hear, 

By him the wonder of the mind 
Of God, on earth was clear. 


We knew the travail of his soul, 
We thank Thee for his rest ; 

Lord, lead us upward to his goal— 
The pure, the true, the best! 





RUSKIN AS I KNEW HIM. 
By Sir W. B. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. 


NF tte) | is longer ago than I can remember definitely that I first 
4%) saw John Ruskin at my father’s house. He and my father 
NARS) met in Rome in 1838, four years before I was born. An 
NAl acquaintance begun in the Eternal City ripened into a life- 
long friendship of deep and lasting affection, not only 
between my father and mother and Mr. Ruskin, but with him 
and my brothers and sisters, as well as with myself. The influence 
of such a masterful and engrossing personality as his was, so 
magnetic and stimulating, acting upon the sensitive minds of 
children whose environment, as well as antecedents, cultivated and 
predestined, must enable them to receive an indelible stamp from 
such a seal. Whether as men and women we agree with all that 
the Master taught is another matter; this of it is certain, the best 
and truest stuck fast, and helped to furnish us all with a 
desire for beauty, not only in Art but in Life. It was, indeed, a 
privilege to have had such an intellectual as well as passionate 
enthusiasm grafted on early years, to have had it as the very air 
we breathed and the bread we ate. 

In the year 1838, Mr. Ruskin, almost a stripling, having been 
seriously ill, and threatened with consumption, went to Italy with 
his father and mother, furnished with introductions from Henry 
Acland to Joseph Severn, Keats’ friend, and to my father; all 
this is charmingly told in Preterita. 

Henry Acland was afterwards to become the distinguished 
Regius Professor in the University of Oxford. 

Acland and Ruskin were pupils of Henry George Liddell, then 
a tutor in Christ Church, afterwards Head Master of Westminster 
School, co-editor with Dr. Scott of the Greek Lexicon, and, finally, 
to become the celebrated Dean of Christ Church: a man, rare in 
his age, of magnificent appearance, highly cultivated, besides learned, 
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the truest of true friends, and withal an admirable artist. There 
was yet another pupil of Dr. Liddell’s, Sir Charles Newton, close 
friend of Ruskin and Acland. These composed a trio of young 
men who were the very flowers of intellectual aims and distinction, 
and each left his mark in life. 

Sir Charles Newton discovered the Mausoleum of Mausolus, at 
Halicarnassus, the remains of which are now in the British Museum. 
He was an accurate reader of Greek and Latin inscriptions, and 
by his energy he helped to place the classical part of the British 
Museum treasures in the prominent place it now holds. 

Sir Henry Acland was a persistent reformer in his University, 
he raised the tone of medical study therein, and further afield 
also; he gave an impetus to the progress of sanitary reform all 
over England, indeed, he may be said to have initiated it. His 
work during cholera time was heroic, he never spared himself: 
chivalrous to the last in the cause of public good, Acland was the 
finest type of an English gentleman that I have ever known. 

It was due to his untiring energy, in days when the Universities 
resented any encroachment upon the lines of study laid down in 
the middle ages, that the Museum at Oxford was built and fitted 
with every object necessary or likely to advance the cause of 
medical science. 

It may not be the fashion just now to admire that building: 
whether or no, matters little; there it is, a very interesting experi- 
ment, representing a sincere artistic movement. Mr. Woodward, 
the architect, might claim a place in sympathy, though not in fact, 
with the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood. His architectural design is 
in affinity with the work of Rossetti, Hunt, and Millais. 

Ruskin and Acland inspired him, as he in turn inspired them. 
The time will come when the Museum at Oxford will rank among 
the most distinguished buildings of the Victorian era, also as a 
monument to the skill and taste of Woodward, Acland, and 
Ruskin. 

What Ruskin did for Oxford most people know; how he made 
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the School of Art there, presented priceless Turners, Burne- 
Jones’s, and many of his own refined drawings; how he thrilled 
the most critical audience in England by his eloquence, and woke 
up sleepy scholiasts to the fact that Art and Life matter quite as 
much to the world as Greek prosody, is too well known to be 
repeated. 

Unhesitatingly, I say, he was facile princeps as a writer on art, 
and the most enlightening that literature has produced. Agree or 
not agree with the quality of the light that he shed, light it was, 
clear and brilliant, piercing a darkness which had fallen over the 
minds of Englishmen, convincing some even against their will that 
Beauty mattered, and that science, comfort, fashion, and worldli- 
ness were not, or ought not to be, sufficient to provide for the 
aims and needs of a great nation. 

Who can deny that every strain of thought, every motive 
power, however wild, every paradox, however irrational, from 
Ruskin’s pen has as its genitor real enthusiasm, a quality much 
needed in an age that does not like to “give itself away.”” His was 
the very antithesis of the cold northern temperament. His words 
speed like the Fire that ran along the ground, they would have 
destroyed the worshippers of Baal; some they have destroyed, but 
a large fraction still remains, though it is dwindling under the 
fierce light of the truth. Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. A 
reaction set in against his teaching not long ago, and rightly, in 
a sense, because it strengthened what is best and lasting of it, and 
brushed off the cobwebs which had grown about it. The position 
of Ruskin is now assured, the fallacies in his teaching are exploded ; 
and the Great Master stands out for ever a shining light of this 
century. The first time that I remember seeing him was when I 
was about ten yearsold. Mr. Ruskin used to come to my father’s 
house to what we called “high tea,” other friends dropped in to 
this genial meal and spent the evening in conversation, almost 
always finishing with music. We children were allowed to sit up 
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and partake of the intellectual as well as emotional feast. How 
well I remember the gaunt delicate looking young man, not yet 40, 
with a profusion of reddish hair, shaggy eyebrows like to a Scotch 
terrier, under them gleaming eyes which bore within them a strange 
light, the like of which I have never seen except in his. A hooked 
nose denoting energy and will, nostrils arched and mobile, sensitive 
as those of a thoroughbred horse; and, be it said frankly, a singularly 
unattractive mouth. His eyes told of an imaginative fire as well as 
of penetrating observation, likewise of the generosity and kindness 
of his nature. The mouth explained the caustic side of his tem- 
perament, its petulance and irritability, which occasionally displayed 
itself in fits of unbalanced criticism, sometimes also unreasonable, 
issuing from unripeness of thought concerning the emotion of a 
moment fearlessly and always eloquently stated. He seemed to be 
under the spell of a vision which he would make choate, attacking 
established artistic reputations with astounding rhetoric, regardless of 
criticism or resentment. I always think that the shape as well as the 
gesture of hands go far to reveal character; his were singularly 
long and prehensile, they seemed to search, to find, hold, retain, or 
give away in harmony with the mutual struggle to convince, going 
on in his swiftly moving mind. 

In this habit of enforcing speech with gesture he was unlike an 
Anglo-Saxon, the Celtic blood asserted itself. He had a habit 
of sitting very low down in his chair, indeed reclining in it, with 
his head delved in the recesses of his chest, and while conversation 
was continuing his periods of silence alternated with rapid utter- 
ances pronounced with enormous picturesqueness and eloquence, 
not argumentary, for he was not a good listener, but dictatorial. 
Argument and logic were not prominent forces of his mind, 
imaginative statement was his pronounced identity. 

The first impression created by-his conversation was that he 
was immensely opinionated: this is true, but he had a right to his 
opinions, because even in the earliest days of his career he had 


thought a great deal more than most people, and was possessed by 
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a power of stating his conceptions, entirely his own, and exercised, 
if paradoxically sometimes, with eminent sincerity. Hence his 
power of impressing all who came under the magic of his person- 
allity, more perhaps in his immediate presence than when it was 
withdrawn, and even if the thesis of his reasoning did not sometimes 
bear cold inspection, his elastic mind and vivid illustration 
convinced. 

Ruskin prided himself upon his critical powers, i.e., destructive 
criticism; he resolved, as a child does, to make the doll of the 
moment into a god, that idol he constructed at the expense of 
every forerunner not in accord with the dream he was making 
into a reality. I remember upon one occasion when a tirade of 
abuse of the art of Claude was pouring out of his mouth like 
a cataract, in order that he might put Turner upon a yet higher 
throne, that my father became irritated. He turned sharply to 
Ruskin and said, ‘‘ Ruskin, when your criticism is constructive 
you talk like an angel, when it is destructive you declaim like 
a demon.” This vexed the impulsive thinker, but years after- 
wards he said to me, “Your father once administered a very just 
rebuke when I talked nonsense about Claude.” Ruskin had real 
modesty, for no one was more critical of himself than he. The 
later editions of his works prove this; his most bitter critics 
have never exposed his faults more trenchantly than he did, but 
he, unlike many of them, did so with a style so convincing that 
his criticism of his own mistakes in judgment added strength to 
his inspiring power. 

My father used to tell an excellent story anent Ruskin and 
Turner. 

There was a dinner party at Denmark Hill; the company was 
composed of old Mr. Ruskin, Mrs. Ruskin, Turner, my father, and 
the Master. Over the mantel-piece in the dining room there hung 
one of Turner’s masterpieces of Venice. ‘he talk was brilliant, 
Ruskin was in one of his most flexible moods. His mother was 
a lady of sound sense, very puritanical, extremely clever, but hard 
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and critical. The Master’s words ran not according to the 
estimation of his mother, whereat she rebuked him thus, “ John, 
youaretalking too much, and you are talking nonsense.” The dutiful 
son made a sign of assent, and answering simply, “ Yes, mother,” 
he turned the conversation. But this is not all. After dinner 
the company stood round the fire, listening to Ruskin’s elaborate 
dissertation upon every corner of Turner’s picture, explaining this, 
making a symbol out of that, in fact, constructing a running com- 
mentary. Turner whispered to my father, ‘The fellow sees much 
more in my work than I ever intended.’’ The remark was not 
heard by Ruskin, who presently turned to Turner, and said 
respectfully, “Is it not all true, Mr. Turner?” The simple 
painter’s only answer was, “‘I liked painting that heap of stones.” 
How characteristic that answer was from the painter’s point of 
view, his enjoyment expressed in his work, and that enjoyment 
being extended to minute and minor parts of his design. That 
Turner did love doing every accessory as well and minutely as 
possible, any of us can see by looking through the collection of 
his sketch books so carefully arranged and set in order by Mr. 
Ruskin, now in the National Gallery—a monument, indeed, to 
Turner’s industry and inexhaustible patience, of which latter 
quality the following story is an instance. 

Turner was staying with some fellow artists at Beddgelert. A 
sketching party was to set forth early one morning; large folio 
sheets of Whatman’s paper were spread out for the day’s work, 
put into portfolios, and all the elaborate paraphernalia of colour 
boxes, camp-stools, brushes, water-bottles, etc., were made ready 
on the evening previous to the outing. Before the sun was up the 
party started. It was observed that Turner took nothing with 
him that was visible. They set out, and presently arrived at a 
bridge, the river was full and the stream was running swiftly; 
Turner paused, looked at the river, and said, ‘“‘ Go on, I shall stay 
here.” His friends tried to alter his decision, but it was useless. 
Returning late in the evening with their portfolios filled with 
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sketches, the wanderers were surprised to see Turner still upon 
the bridge, leaning over the parapet and watching the stream ; 
when Turner became aware that his friends were close to him he 
immediately folded up a lot of little sheets of paper and hastily 
put them into his coat pocket. 

After supper sketches were brought out, criticised and talked 
over, but Turner did not produce his. ‘ What have you done, 
Mr. Turner?” said his friends. ‘ Nothing!” was the reply; but 
finally he was persuaded to draw from his pocket the little sheets 
of paper. They were covered with elaborate pencil studies of 
eddies, reflection, waves, indeed with every conceivable form that 
water can take. The patient student of nature had occupied a part 
of his day in throwing stones into the stream and drawing the 
forms that their contact with the water made under different con- 
ditions of its movement. His friends expressed wonder at this 
extraordinary and as it seemed to them unnecessary labour, at 
which Turner said, “* Ah, you don’t know! I’ve learnt a principle 
to-day that I shall never forget.” 

The influence of Turner’s minuteness of observation stimulated 
Ruskin’s, whose drawings have not had justice done to them. 
Their merit has been too much eclipsed by his drawing and 
painting in words. 

The Ruskin Union would do well to organise an exhibition of 
the Master’s drawings. I know that there was an exhibition of 
some of them a while ago, but a complete collection brought 
together and placed before the public would, I think, prove to be 
avery valuable addition to the services of the Union in promoting 
the knowledge of the many-sided genius of the Master. 

I doubt if any artist has ever drawn architecture with more 
feeling or made it of rarer artistic interest than Ruskin. 

He had a most refined sense of form, and as a colourist he was 
no less remarkable, but it is strange that the inventive faculty 
which was so strongly marked in his writings does not appear in 
his drawings at all. 
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He said to me once, “I have no power of design, I can only 
draw what I see.”” Dealing with words, Ruskin not only described 
but he created. The Queen of the Air is, to my thinking, one 
of the most delightfully poetic treatises upon Greek myth as 
connected with cloud and storm, ever penned. No one else could 
have touched the subject with so delicate a hand. In this little 
book, Ruskin has set forth his pantheism, and displayed his con- 
summate understanding of that side of the Greek temperament 
which was in sympathy with mountains, clouds, and streams. 
It would seem to have been inspired by Helios and Artemis, by 
Kore and Demeter; the pen with which he wrote it diffuses the 
many tints of Iris’ bow into far reaching words, turning sensitive 
visions into realities, and burning thoughts into visible flames. 
To have read Ruskin’s description of St. Mark’s, Venice, is almost 
to have seen that shrine of loveliness. I read it before I saw that 
Aladdin’s palace; when I did, nothing there surprised me, I had 
seen it all before; the great magician in words had set it up 
before the mental vision, established it there and crowned it in the 
imagination, to have and to hold it for ever. This, then, is 
Ruskin’s supreme gift: to give eyes to the blind, and to those 
that can see, extension of vision, to take us with him and translate 
us into regions invisible till our eyes are opened, and with minds 
replenished we mount with him the chariot of fire and ascend, 
leaving the cloak of inspiration upon the shoulder of another 
prophet, saying, ‘Go and do likewise.” 

When I had determined to take up art as my profession, I had 
the temerity to show Mr. Ruskin some of my drawings. 

As children, we, and I especially, had been taught by our father 
that Michael Angelo was the greatest master of the Renaissance 
period, and I had already copied in pen and ink a considerable 
portion of a collection of engravings from the frescoes upon the 
vault of the Sistine Chapel. These I showed to Mr. Ruskin, and 
they gave rise to a controversy which I shall detail later on. He 


frankly denounced the art of the great Florentine; and I, a boy, 
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listened without expressing my opinion; in my own mind I held 
to it. Years after, as will be presently seen, I expressed it from the 
Slade Chair in Oxford after Mr. Ruskin had published his famous 
pamphlet on Tintoretto, which contained animadversions upon the 
art of Michael Angelo. With all the amazing fertility of Mr. 
Ruskin’s observation and his love of art and of nature, his mind 
was cast in the lyrical, not in the epic mould. It is questionable 
if Homer, AEschylus, Milton, or Dante influenced the construction 
of his mind to any large extent, though he quoted from those 
poets. 

The strangeness and bigness of thought which may touch upon 
the border-land of exaggeration or reserve, even of ugliness, in its 
extreme search after truth, did not find in the epic a resonance in 
a mind that in a sense was more feminine than masculine. 

The quality of his imagination, high as it was, undoubtedly 
came more readily into touch with the inanimate than with the 
animate. 

As with Shelley, the weakest part of Ruskin’s work is where it 
deals with human emotion as depicted in art. The great emotions, 
tribulations, and tragedies of life disturbed him, he was ill at ease 
among them; they had no place for him in art, however much 
they might occupy the political economics of another side of his 
mind. He could understand the emotions awakened by clouds, 
glaciers, and mountains ; the tumble of the sea was too much for 
him. 

His emotion was awakened, and his inspiration was enlivened 
by his acute sensibility to the earlier orders of creations. 

His pantheism, while it was strong, did not include the tragedy 
of life. 

This limitation was his strength, as well as a cause of weakness : 
the cause of it was reaction... 

The ideal, or what has been falsely called the historic school of 
painting, was represented to him by the bathos of imitators 
of the grand style, so often insisted upon by Reynolds in his 
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discourses. A keen sensibility to beauty and to the activities of 
nature’s design, rendered the assumption of precedent a place only 
among insincere motives. This insincerity, which to him was 
fatal, roused vehement indignation in a soul that reverenced all 
created things. Rather than attempting to sound the depths of 
the pathetic art of Michael Angelo, he took his cue from imitators, 
who failed to do what their master had done. But, instead of 
scolding them, Ruskin scolded their master. 

He omitted to sound the depths of the fountain, but measured 
the shallowness of the stream. 

Hence, I think, his dislike for the work of Michael Angelo, 
whom, if Ruskin had lived to be a thousand years old, he would 
have never understood. 

Giotto’s art he saw, and Tintoretto’s also, but both more from 
the literary aspect than the painter’s. Carpaccio also, but from 
the same standpoint. 

His real natural love was Turner, also, in a sense, from the 
literary point of view, because he could interpret his art in 
language ; his prose was inspired by a theme which had an almost 
endless gamut, whose each note was contained in the scale of 
nature; each one vibrating back into his own love, his own 
observation, which touched the chord of solitariness in a tem- 
perament that loved the glacier, floating clouds, moss-grown 
rocks, and green pastures more than it could enter into the 
deeper passions which are inseparable from human life. 

Shortly after 1 had shown to Mr. Ruskin the aforementioned 
drawings he invited me to Denmark Hill, and there I spent 
many happy days with him, never to be forgotten. One thing I 
remember was a strange saying: I said, ‘‘ Mr. Ruskin, must not a 
man be good to be a great artist?” His answer was, ‘“‘ Perugino 
did not believe in the immortality of the soul. Nature is before 
you; if you see that, it is enough; the rest of you must take its 
chance.” I shall never forget those words! They stuck to me far 
more than his charming dissertations on the loveliness of Turner’s 
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work, of the broad outlook of David Cox, the nobility of De 
Wint, and the minute colour of William Hunt. It was all so 
fascinating, it was like living in an enchanted palace, and listening 
to a magician who could, with a word, convert old lamps to new 
ones. Triumphantly I brought away with me a drawing of 
Abbotsford by Turner, and a little William Hunt of a bird’s 
nest and primroses. I carried them home and eagerly set to 
work to copy them. I did so to his satisfaction. But I remember 
being puzzled by the effect his talk had upon me, how he always 
insisted upon the smaller elements in a design rather than the 
bigger. The episode or chorus was more important than the 
plot or big scheme, and I was puzzled. 

In its relation to art, Ruskin’s mind was like a microscope. It 
was Aristotelian, not in the least Platonic, it worked from the 
material to the ideal, from the small to the great, not from the 
great to the small. But in his ethical and political writings the 
ideal is predominant ! 

He was a man of many moods; they took him in charge. 
For a time the broader handling of David Cox succeeded his 
delight in the minute refinement of Turner. I remember being 
surprised by his criticism of a drawing of mine of ancient yews 
done in Norbury Park, trees that are mentioned in The Domesday 
Book; 1 thought that the drawing might please the Master, 
because, in it, I had tried to carry out all his principles of art by 
delineating every bough and twig with every care, in fact, after 
the true Pre-Raphaelite fashion, but instead of praising my effort 
he abused it, perversely as it seemed to me, and he made a 
singularly impressionist sketch, by which he illustrated his reasons, 
as it seemed to me entirely at variance with all that he had taught 
me previously. 

Now at that time he was much taken up with the broad 
interpretation of nature in David Cox’s work, and for the time 
being he was picking holes in some of his own views. This change 
in opinion did not surprise me much, because with that intuitive 
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justice and sense of the illogical in the young mind, I had detected 
his tendency to paradox; so I fear, in my conceit, that his abuse of 
my drawing ran off me as water from a duck’s back. 

Ruskin’s power of cultivating and sustaining enthusiasm was 
phenomenal. 

I remember the hours that he would spend teaching my sisters, 
two of whom drew remarkably well; he spared no pains to shew 
them how best to lay on a tint, and how to draw accurately or 
broadly as the humour took him ; and how we young people 
would gather round him to listen with delight to his conversation 
and watch the facility and felicity of his drawing and painting. 

As a lecturer his power was transcendant. Yet the most 
characteristic parts of his discourses were those when he left his 
text, and, rambling away from the subject immediately in hand, he 
conversed erratically about art as a cosmic function in life, when he 
drew spontaneous and prophetic word-pictures of passing themes, 
made game of the self-made man, of society, of vulgarity, of the 
Philistine, and weaved ethics with esthetics so charmingly, in 
sentences complete in style and bristling with illustrations. 

His kindness to and consideration for all his domestics and 
dependents was extended to all classes with whom he came in con- 
tact. There was not the least vein of snobbishness in his nature, 
the poor, even the uneducated, if they were sincere, were his 
peers. There was a carpenter at Brantwood whose work was so 
well finished, his dove-tailing so accurate, that Mr. Ruskin com- 
missioned him to make him a box. After examining it, the 
Master was so delighted with the carpenter’s proficiency that he 
bethought him how he could best pay him, and he finally decided 
to send him a copy of his works, and did so. A few days after- 
wards the carpenter returned bearing with him all the volumes, 
blushingly apologising that as he was unable to read they were of 
no value to him. Mr. Ruskin saw and seized the humour of the 
situation, wittily remarking, ‘Now I see why you are such a good 
carpenter.’ 
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This is an instance of Ruskin’s charm, it was an immediate and 
spontaneous power of sympathy thrown out among all who were 
intelligent and recipient. 

A like magical distribution of his gifts he employed among 
such people as custodians of museums, sacristans of churches, care- 
takers, even pew-openers and the like. As an example of the 
freedom and lasting fascination of his attitude towards his fellow 
beings, the following instance may be cited. 

There was a certain Fra Giovanni, sacristan of the Church of 
S. Francesco d’Assisi, a great friend of mine some 35 years ago— 
alas, now he has joined the great majority. He was a tremendous 
snuff-taker, an eternal gossip, immensely human, with a child-like 
simplicity, and a mind as narrow as the blade of a knife. On 
returning to Assisi some years afterwards I learnt that Mr. 
Ruskin had been there for some months, and I gathered that he 
had taken hold of the very soul of the folk of Assisi, and engaged 
the adoration, respect, and friendship of Fra Giovanni, who could 
talk of nothing else but Mr. Ruskin. Dilating upon his industry, 
he explained the motives of the frescoes by Giotto in Italian, but 
after the true Ruskinian manner. 

Wrapped up in a pocket-handkerchief, after the fashion of the 
Italians, he kept letters from Mr. Ruskin and treasured them 
like the relics of a saint. The Master annually forwarded a 
subscription towards the expenses of keeping the Church clean, 
and also towards such repairs of the fabric as might be necessary. 

At Amiens he produced the same kind of effect. Nearly all 
the custodians of that cathedral about which he wrote so charm- 
ingly, possess letters from Mr. Ruskin, written with as much care 
as to matter and style as if they had been intended for publication. 
In Perugia the same tale is told of him. There is something 
very touching in this. Eloquent men are apt to forget, and vain 
men to be content with the possession of an audience; it is only 
great men who prolong a friendship into space, without any chance 
of return through the Post Office or telegraph, remaining content 
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with the certainty of a bond of real sympathy which space cannot 
destroy. 

Perhaps this is an apt moment to read you a letter published in 
the Times of June 20, 1876, written on the occasion of Frederick 
Walker’s death. It is singularly characteristic and little known. 
Mr. Ruskin writes: ‘All shall die. That theology has been 
preached by stronger men again and again, from Horace’s day to 
our own, but never to so little purpose. ‘ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die,’ wisely in his way said the Latin farmer, ate his 
beans and bacon in comfort, had his supper of the gods on the 
fair earth with his servants jesting round the table, and left 
eternal monuments of earthly wisdom and cricket song. 

«Let us labour and be just, for to-morrow we die, and after 
that the judgment,’ said Holbein and Direr, and left eternal 
monuments of human and honourable gloom af godly fear. 

«Let us rejoice and be exceeding glad, for to-morrow we shall 
die and be with GOD,’ said Fra Angelico and Giotto, and left 
eternal monuments of divinely emblazoned heraldry of heaven. 

** Let us smoke pipes, make money, read bad novels, walk in 
bad air, and say sentimentally, ‘‘ How sick we are!” in the 
afternoon, for to-morrow we die, and shall be made ourselves— 
clay pipes,’ says the modern world, and drags down this poor 
painter into the abyss with it, vainly clutching at a handful of 
scent and flowers in the May gardens.” 

This is the only quotation that I shall permit myself; it is 
eminently characteristic, and contains in a nutshell all Mr. Ruskin’s 
teaching. 

Ruskin’s love of music was sincere but very limited. It is 
strange that with his unique appreciation of the rhythm of prose 
and verse that he cared for the tritest melodies; and sentimental 
songs, if accompanied by words congenial to him, he pronounced 
to be masterpieces. Here again is an illustration of the absence 
of the epic quality. Beethoven’s music said little to him, nor do 
I think that Handel moved him much; but Moore’s melodies, 
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beautiful, certainly, but in a small way, and such songs as “ John 
Anderson, my Jo, John,” and Scotch ballads, immediately appealed 
to his sensibilities. 

His immense admiration for Scott’s poetry is puzzling. Greatly 
as he admired Scott’s prose, I think his inclination was to prefer 
his poetry. 

Some of our greatest poets and masters of prose, also, have been 
unmoved by music—Carlyle, Tennyson, Swinburne, and Morris. 
The music of words, accent, and rhythm, sufficed for them. But, 
on the other hand, Browning, however great as a poet and thinker, 
less musical in his diction than Tennyson, Morris, or Swinburne, 
was not only a great lover and appreciator of music, but was also 
an admirable performer. 

In 1864, Mr. Ruskin became keenly interested in the work 
which I was then doing. I had painted two sons of Sir Henry 
Acland’s, my lifelong friend. The picture greatly pleased the 
Master. In the same year I painted a portrait group of the three 
daughters of Dr. Liddell, Dean of Christ Church. The picture 
was exhibited, and I received from Mr. Ruskin what appeared to 
me to be an exaggerated eulogium of my performance, but in the 
letter a critical anachronism occurred which startled me and 
amused me at the same time. Here were three modern young 
ladies seated in a landscape accurately painted from nature, 
prettily dressed in modern costume, and upon all the details | 
had expended as much pains as I knew how, particularly I was 
careful to delineate the very pretty little shoes, with buckles, that 
the centre young lady wore upon her dainty feet. In the eulo- 
gistic letter to which I have referred, Mr. Ruskin wrote: “ My 
dear Willy, you have made one great mistake. The rest of your 
picture being so supremely beautiful, why in the name of the devil 
didn’t you paint the damsel’s feet instead of her shoes? Perugino 
would never have committed such a blunder.” 

It appears to me that this is an instance of a sort of perversity, 
as if he thought he had over-praised my work—and very probably 
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he had—and not quite knowing what to say on the other side, he 
created a paradoxical anachronism as a kind of counterfoil, but you 
may depend upon it, I didn’t make any alteration. 

Soon after this, tee a time, I lost sight of Mr. Ruskin, because 
I went to Italy, to study the great masters of design. I returned 
to England more deeply persuaded that the reputations of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael had been retained for three centuries justly, 
and that not even the eloquence of Mr. Ruskin or his perfectly 
sincere criticism of their work could ever be sufficient to displace 
them. 

A little later, there came out a very valuable pamphlet upon 
the art of Tintoretto, as illustrated by that magnificent series of 
pictures in the Scuola di San Rocco, in Venice, a piece of writing 
filled with descriptive power, valuable, also, as an analytical survey 
of all the incidents depicted with such gravity and intensity. 

Every word of praise for Tintoretto could be but received with 
acclamation, and the historical value of the pamphlet can scarcely 
be over-stated. But when Mr. Ruskin compared Tintoretto and 
Michael Angelo to the detriment of the Florentine, so that he 
might further Tintoretto’s reputation, which, by the way, was 
already established, he demonstrated a somewhat narrow predi- 
lection, and made a broad statement so satirical that it almost 
made one feel that his praise of Tintoretto was worth but little. 
He said—I quote from memory—* One lock of hair painted by 
Tintoretto is worth the whole of the roof of the Sistine Chapel 
put together.” 

Such is not criticism, it is unreasonable emotion, and is coloured 
by something approaching prejudice: however sincere, it was 
unwise. 

Now it occurred shortly after this publication that I was elected 
to fill the vacant chair of Slade Professor at Oxford, caused by 
the resignation of Mr. Ruskin due to ill-health. 

In my inaugural and other lectures, I made a point of opposing 
his views in this relation, and I gave six lectures dealing with the 
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art of Michael Angelo, as shewn upon the Sistine vault, in which 
I tried to analyse not only the painter’s design, but also the 
manifold thoughts and imageries embodied in it, subsidiary to 
the great scheme, the motive of which was to set forth the various 
stages of human life, its emotions, tribulations, sins, sorrows, 
punishment, and victory, in this delineated Divina Commedia. 

This called down upon me, from my dear old friend, tremen- 
dous abuse, which I hope I took, as it was in reality meant, not 
personally, but upon the broader lines of difference of opinion. 
He threatened to publish our correspondence in the Times. I 
ventured to remark that I thought he had better not do that 
just now as he might get the worst of it. 

And now we come to an instance of his real nobility. The 
irritation passed off : on his recovery, after serious illness, I vacated 
the chair that he might be re-elected. I think that this touched 
him, and he wrote me the sweetest possible letter asking if he 
might come and dine with me, to which request, of course, I 
acceded with alacrity, delighted once again to shake him by 
the hand who had initiated me into much that, without him, I 
should never have known of. 

Disagreement should never sever friendship! Nothing could 
have been more delightful than the evening we passed together, 
recalling old times and talking only about the subjects concerning 
which we were in entire agreement, an evening that I shall ever 
remember to the last; and it was the last time that I saw him. 

He rose to leave me; turning round he said, “ Willy, why did 
you make that violent attack upon me about Michael Angelo?” 
My answer was, “‘ Mr. Ruskin, because you wrote nonsense.” 

“What did I say?” was the retort. I quoted the sentence that 
you have lately heard, at which, with ample generosity, he took 
hold of both of my hands and said, “ My dear Willy, you are 
quite right; it was nonsense.” This is a noble instance of his 
real character. 

In him were combined the highest enthusiasm with a deficiency 
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of judgment, an eloquence so convincing that every paradox in 
the flow of picturesque and ornate sentences seemed to be con- 
verted into a truth, together with a temperament where caustic 
powers of repartee were more than balanced by kindliness, gentle- 
ness, and that real modesty which belongs to all great men. 

William Morris once said of him in public when his tenets 
were being abused, ‘ You may say what you please about Ruskin, 
it doesn’t matter in the least; the truth is, Ruskin has. made art 
possible in this country.” 

It is impossible to gauge the stimulus that Ruskin gave to the 
Pre-Raphzlite movement. When that was initiated by the little 
band of workers, who determined to see Nature as she is and to 
interpret her with strict veracity, the art of painting had become 
stereotyped by convention, and hide-bound by precedent. To the 
Philistine the efforts of Hunt, Millais, and Rossetti were inspired 
by affectation; the truth and innate sincerity, the very foundation 
of those efforts, were regarded as an expansion of strangeness and 
ugliness. 

My father used to tell a story anent a dinner party of men, 
where the topic of conversation was regarding the place in art 
that Millais and Hunt took The argument became stormy, 
difference of opinion was vigorously stated, and the sincerity of 
the young painters was challenged. My father remained silent 
until he was appealed to, when he expressed himself as nearly as I can 
remember in the following words: ‘ The very fact of this con- 
tention proves that there is something worth contending about, 
and this makes it quite evident that the two artists whose work 
has the power to raise such high words must be strong men. For 
my part I regard both Millais and Hunt as pioneers of a great 
change. Their work is so individual and so manly that the praise 
as well as the blame of it has caught some of its fire, and the very 
fact that the greatest writer in the English language has come into 
the fray, using his unrivalled and persuasive pen in laudation and 
defence of what they are doing should surely guide those who 
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have given less attention to the progress of art in all centuries 
than John Ruskin has, and they should learn to listen, if possible ; 
to appreciate, rather than criticise.” 

When Morris said “ Ruskin has made art possible in this 
country,” he spoke the truth. His burning words and powerful 
analysis have set art upon an intellectual pinnacle in the eyes of the 
educated public that it had not occupied since the great days of 
the Renaissance. It is through Ruskin, he being the primal cause 
of it, that the minor arts are taking a place in our life now. It is 
he who has set us thinking that beauty should weave through life 
as the threads of a great tapestry. Morris took up those threads, 
and by his indomitable energy and practical skill, added to Mr. 
Ruskin’s theoretical teaching by expanding it as well as by putting 
it into practice. In the broad sense Morris was Ruskin’s pupil ; 
he carried to an extreme whatever elements exist in Ruskin’s 
teaching that tend towards undeveloped socialism. Morris’ social 
policy was generated by Ruskin’s ethics. 

These two men have left a heritage of good behind them. 
Little can be added to what they taught; but we, their contempor- 
aries, as well as after-comers, even if we see the necessity to prune 
some of the exuberance, can justify our admiration of all they did 
by following their footsteps in the main. 

If these remarks of mine have seemed to be too critical, and 
some, perhaps, may think so, 1 can say truthfully that no one in 
this room has a keener or more growing admiration for his 
wonderful mind than I have, and while I know that this is so, I 
think that the balance given by defects only increases qualities. 

What I have said has not been in panegyric or eulogium, but 
in accordance with my lights, and it records as faithfully as may 
be, how John Ruskin impressed me. 
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THE RUSKIN UNION AND THE BIRMINGHAM 
MEMORIAL SCHEME. 


NEST will be within the recollection of our readers that, some 
\ Wirgms two years since, a Committee of the Union was formed 

NAR ) to take steps towards the establishment of some national 
Gy Yi memorial to Ruskin on the Union’s behalf. A meeting 
7 of that Memorial Committee was held on July 26, 1900, 
at 92, Victoria Street, S.W., and a Sub-Committee appointed to 
visit Ruskin’s old house at Herne Hill, and advise as to the 
feasibility of acquiring the same by purchase. The negotiation 
then entered into with Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Severn, who own 
the house, was never completed; and, owing largely to the con- 
tinuance of the war, it was felt that the application for subscriptions 
would be attended with but moderate success. In the course of 
the present year the Ruskin Society of Birmingham inaugurated 
its own scheme for a Ruskin Memorial at Bournville, the details 
of which are already well-known to readers of Saint George. It 
was the desire of the Birmingham Society that the Ruskin Union 
should merge its scheme in theirs, to which latter several prominent 
members of the Union, including the Hon. Sec. and Dr. Furnivall, 
had already given their individual support. After long delay the 
Union Memorial Committee was able to hold a meeting on July 
4, 1902, at 13, Embankment Gardens, Chelsea, S.W. Dr. Charles 
Reinhardt, the Hon. Secretary, who has taken great trouble in the 
whole affair, was voted to the chair. Letters were read from the 
Chairman of the Committee (the Rt. Hon. Lord Windsor), Dr. 
Furnivall, Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, Mr. T. W. Rundell, Mr. 
Thomas Burt, M.P., and others, approving the dissolution of that 
Committee, and a further letter from Mr. J. H. Whitehouse, Hon. 
Secretary of the Birmingham | Society, inviting all its members, in 
the event of dissolution, to join his Memorial Committee. On 
the motion of Dr. Reinhardt, seconded by Mr. Thos. Thornton, 
and supported by Mr. Mark Judge and Miss K. Thomson, a 
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resolution was then passed, the effect of which was practically that 
the members of that Committee placed their resignations in the 
hands of the Council that had appointed them, with the direct 
object of removing what it was felt might be regarded as an 
impediment in the way of the Birmingham scheme. Thereafter, 
on Friday, July 18, 1902, a special meeting of the Union Council 
was held at 92, Victoria Street, S.W., with Dr. Furnivall in the 
chair. The Council had in its hands a report of the preceding 
meeting of its Memorial Committee, and the way was now clear 
for proper collective action on its own part. 

(1) On the motion of Dr. Furnivall, seconded by Mr. Henry 
Wilson, it was resolved— 


“That the existing Memorial Committee of the Union be and the 
same is hereby dissolved.” 


(2) On the motion of Mr. R. Warwick Bond, seconded by 
Mr. Henry Wilson, it was resolved— 


“That the Council of the Union, while regarding the present time 
inopportune for an appeal for funds towards a Ruskin Memorial in 
London, does not abandon its hope of ultimately bringing forward 
some suitable scheme for perpetuating Ruskin’s memory.” 


The general effect of these resolutions is, of course, not that the 
Union accepts the Birmingham scheme as its own, or regards its 
own as defunct or merged in that of Birmingham, but simply that, 
seeing no immediate prospect of realization for a Union scheme, 
and being, besides, anxious not to stand in the way of this other 
scheme which has already enlisted powerful support and is in a 
fair way towards accomplishment—and of which, further, it entirely 
approves—it - formally postpones for some time to come any 
attempt to proceed with its own scheme, and hopes its members 
will accord their support to that of the Birmingham society. 
Many, no doubt, have already done so; and it was informally 
settled at the Council meeting that any desired facilities should be 
given to Mr. Whitehouse for making private individual appeal to 
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the members of the now-dissolved Memorial Committee. There 
is no reason at all why schemes for the perpetuation of Ruskin’s 
memory, and the diffusion of his noble aim and spirit, should not 
be multiplied: seeing that, if in practice they keep near to that 
aim and spirit, they can hardly do aught but good. But the 
common-sense of the matter is, and the feeling, we take it, of the 
general public will be—one at atime. Birmingham has a scheme, 
not only complete in its details, but well on its way to fulfilment. 
As a Union, therefore, we stand aside, and wish the sister society 
every success, which our members as individuals will, we hope, 
do all they possibly can to ensure. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Barbarian Invasions of Italy. By Pasquale Villari. Trans- 
lated by Linda Villari. 2 vols. With Frontispiece and Maps. 
Fisher Unwin. 






Pe S7e3 E have here a remarkably interesting and varied story, 
> oh well told, and brought within a. moderate compass. 
WY +) NN Is there, indeed, any part of the earth’s surface which 
| h has been such a “ dancing-place for Mars” as Italy ? 
PUSSKss Invaded over and over again, by land, by sea, from 
East, West, North, and South, it has seen, from the dawn of 
history, a perpetual change of inhabitants and of masters. There 
is no fear of the reader finding monotony in the study of Italian 
affairs. Every fifty miles of Italy has had a different history, or 
different institutions, or both, from the next fifty miles. No one 
conquering people has settled and made the land its own, as the 
English did in Britain; but one nation after another poured 
down upon a country which attracted them by its wine, its oil, its 
wealth, its beauty, or its helplessness. Half the invaders stayed 
on the soil, half migrated again; but nearly all of them have left 
something of themselves in the peninsula. It is lucky for us, 
who come after, and whose invasion is commonly carried out in a 
railway carriage, that the older invaders who came to stay were of 
German blood, and that those who moved out again were the 
Huns or Avars. What would Italy be like to-day if Turks or 
Huns had chosen to encamp for good on her soil? Probably the 
want of sufficiently large plains had something to do with the 
withdrawal of the nomad or semi-nomad peoples. 

The unflagging interest of Italian history, produced in the first 
place by its rich variety, is heightened by the large part which 
chance or accident plays in it. The reader cannot tell beforehand 
how things are going to turn out. If he reads English history he 
can see, that at a given point, the growing power of the French and 
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English peoples must bring them into collision ; or that, at another 
point, commerce must embroil England and Holland. There the 
various nations are, and their quarrels must naturally be fought 
out. But, as regards Italy, the various nations are not there, 
they are all to come; and pure chance often determines the order 
of their coming. If anything can be called accident in history, 
the coming of the Huns and the particular time of their arrival 
were accidents. No sort of sociology can explain the order of 
succession of the barbarians; or, again, tell why, at one time, a 
series of stern and able men were found to meet them (as the 
Illyrian emperors after Gallienus), and why, at another, amiable 
and incompetent men floated on the top of the Roman world and, 
before they could well measure swords with the invaders, met one 
and the same fate at the hands of their own people—as Gibbon 
words it again and again, “his head was separated from his body.” 
Scientific history can show that the Roman Empire was bound to 
go down, but not how, when, or where. Hence the amazing 
plot-interest of late Roman affairs, and hence the fact that even 
the average man generally reads some way into his Decline and 
Fall 

Professor Villari takes that invasion of Cimbri and Teutones, 
whose failure is still, by some ecclesiastical mistake, commemorated 
in the Church of Notre Dame de la Victoire in Provence, as the 
first wave of the “ Teuton flood” which was to dash for centuries 
upon Italy, and which finally receded in 1866. From the victories 
of Marius he traces with a light but sure hand the series of attacks 
which the unhappy country had to undergo as far down as the 
great event of 800 a.D., the coronation of Charlemagne., Why 
he stops there we hardly know. Normans and Saracens certainly 
deserved to be called barbarians; and they both left their mark 
upon Italy; for, if the traces of their architecture were blotted 
out from South italy and Sicily, the towns would be singularly 
impoverished. But without reckoning these late-comers, who 
form curious groups of their own, we may divide the invaders of 
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Italy into two great classes. These overlap occasionally in time, 
but they are very distinct in kind, and tend to be distinct in period 
too. First, there were the thorough-going barbarians from the 
outer world. Against these there fought such champions, in many 
different generations, as Marius, Cesar, M. Aurelius, or Aetius. 
But, next, Italy had also to suffer from civilized or half-civilized 
foes, people as it were of her own household; either her fellow- 
citizens, the Greeks of the Byzantine Empire, or Christians from 
North Europe; and against them she was often defended by 
barbarian settlers already at home on her shores, if not in her 
service, as a Totila or a Desiderius. But even under this very 
broad and rough division there are intermediates. Some barbarians 
were Christianized by the Roman Empire while they hovered on 
its frontier or in its outer provinces; and what name are we to 
give to Theodosius or to Julius Nepos? Invaders or friends? 
Professor Villari tells the entangled story of these countless 
campaigns with great skill and sense of perspective. But his two 
volumes really contain much more than a merely military narrative. 
He points to the great mass of new historical evidence which has 
come to light in Italy since 1870, and, discontented with the 
current teaching of the story of his country, projects a series of 
volumes by different authors, treating separately and in a popular 
style of the different periods of Italian history under all its aspects. 
We have before us his own share in the series, and he has woven 
in a good deal of information about law and constitutional matters 
under the many governments which have to be enumerated. This 
part of the work, like the military side, is well done. Indeed, he 
makes valuable contribution toward solving the difficulties con- 
nected with the position of native Italians under the Lombard 
kingdom and with the crowning of Charlemagne. But there are 
still aspects of the story undealt with. What did the various 
invaders do for art in Italy? or what did they destroy? What is 
the real claim of the Lombards to the “ Lombard” architecture? 
How, again, did the people live? We know how they were 
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overned, but how did trade go on when it went on at all? What 
Coane of agriculture in those years, or centuries, of fighting and 
ravaging? We have not always such good sources to draw on as 
the official letters of Cassiodorus; but still there is a good deal 
of evidence, now and again, about the life actually lived; only it 
wants bringing together. We do not think, again, that the last 
word has been said about the relations of dying paganism and 
triumphant Christianity. In what way was it possible for Boethius 
to leave open to doubt whether he was a Christian or a pagan? (p. 
183.) Yet he is not the only writer of those centuries who gives 
little clue to his beliefs ; and probably we have not yet found the 
key to the attitude of such men. Once more, how did all these 
invasions modify the population? Craniology must still tell us 
about the skulls; but what literary evidence is there of the fertile 
crossing of races? and in what parts of Italy, besides the Seven 
Communes, can odd populations still be discovered ? 

Professor Villari’s handling of his chosen centuries is brief and 
clear, and, so far as we can judge from the English translation, it 
is vivid too. There are two kinds of vividness in such matters. 
One consists in transferring to paper the clearness and brightness 
with which the writer, in his study, sees mentally the events of 
the past; the other is gained by telling the story often in the very 
words of the witness or original authority. Each method has its 
advantages. The latter is practiced by Dr. Hodgkin in his Italy 
and her Invaders ; the former is the method of Professor Villari. 


F.T.R. 
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Fohn Ruskin: Frederic Harrison. English Men of Letters. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1902. 
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HE announcement that Mr. Harrison was to write 
X the English Men of Letters Life of Ruskin aroused 
=) 5 much interest, which the volume fully justifies. Mr. 
v 4) L@ Harrison was for long Ruskin’s friend, has had a 
WYNN long and intimate acquaintance with both literature 
and social politics, and is beside master of a strong and vivid 
style. At the same time he has never been counted among the 
disciples, but is the chief English representative of a different 
propaganda, the relation of which to the Ruskin doctrine is in 
some ways close. From these facts we formed certain expecta- 
tions of the book which have not been falsified. It is very 
interesting throughout by its fulness of matter and fitness of 
style. Especially is this true in the deeply sympathetic view it 
presents of Mr. Ruskin’s personality and life. The thought of 
that life must always leave us very sad. Love for Mr. Ruskin, 
a tender and reverent reticence, these are characteristics which 
shine most in the treatment of his darkest hours. The result is 
that the figure of Ruskin stands out in Mr. Harrison’s pages 
with a singular poignancy. In appraising Ruskin’s work Mr. 
Harrison will not satisfy the devout Ruskinian, but perhaps his 
estimate will not be the further from finality for that. At any 
rate we are sure it will do much to reconcile those who have felt 
themselves alienated by crabbed accidentals of manner and temper. 
It is hardly fair in so short a notice as this must be to descend 
to details, but we note with some surprise that the completion of 
Modern Painters passes all but unnoticed. Again we did not 
quite get the impression of Ruskin’s enormous capacity for work, 
especially in sketching, and the careful examination and classifi- 
cation of specimens, at a time when his output exceeded that of 
any contemporary of repute. For Ruskin’s greatness and faults 
in style Mr. Harrison has a keen eye and a just judgment. He 
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knows too the enormous value of Ruskin’s burning words in 
fusing again men’s social opinions and habits. Like all reformers 
he has made “‘ new pathways to the commonplace.’’ That is the 
testimony to his insight. Mr. Harrison tells us to “read all 
those glancings of a keen and pure soul from heaven to earth on 
a multitude of things social and humane, and you will recognise 
how truly Ruskin forty years ago was a pioneer of the things 
which — the best spirits of our time so earnestly yearn to 
see. . . The kingdom of heaven is not yet come on us, 
perhaps is yet far off: but John was the fore-runner of that 
which will one day come to pass. He was not, as the mocking 
crowd said,” [and we may add, as he said himself in his despair] 
‘a reed shaken with the wind.” 

All this we knew and believed, but we welcome the tribute 
from one of those (and they are no longer few) ‘who love a 
beautiful nature and honour a rare genius.” 


What Great Men Have Said of Great Men: A Dictionary of 
Quotations. By William Wall. London: Swan, Sonnenschein 
& Co., 1902. 


E, have examined this book with interest and pleasure, 
and believe that it will become one of the most useful 
dictionaries of quotations that has been published. 
The plan followed is simple and effective. The names 
SSof the great men about whom quotations appear are 







given in alphabetical order, and each name is followed by the 

extracts relating to it from the works of other famous men. To 

test the usefulness of the book, we turn as we write, to the name 

of Victor Hugo, whose centenary celebrations are attracting 

attention at the moment, and we find nine fine passages from the 

works of other writers dealing with the great poet and novelist, 
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and selected with great judgment. The books from which the 
eg are taken are always given, so that the reader can 
ollow up anything of interest to him. 


Andrea Del Sarto. By H. Guinness. London: George Bell & 
Sons, 1901. 


st HE visitor to Florence who knows Sarto’s work only 
in black and white reproductions, is generally filled 
with delight on seeing the originals if only by reason 
of the wonderful effe cts which he obtains with his 
Ncolours. Although often very vivid there is a glorious 
harmony about them which calls out our warmest admira- 
tion. His colours intermingle one with the other in a most 
charming way: there is no crudeness; no harsh divisions, and the 
result in nearly every case is a splendid poem in colour before 
which one stands in reverence at the artist’s consummate skill. 
The book under notice should be of extreme value to all students 
of Italian art. It gives a clear account of the artist’s life and the 
influences which played upon him, and gives a fairly complete list 
of his known works, but its greatest value will be found in the 
reproductions of Sarto’s paintings. Although the colour is of 
course absent, yet these reproductions will enable the reader to 
form some idea of Sarto’s skill and matchless charm. Let him, 
for instance, study carefully the reproduction of Sarto’s Youthful 
John the Baptist. We doubt if any of the numerous painters 
who have dealt with the same subject has given us a picture 
containing so much grace and beauty as this one. Raphael’s well 
known St. John the Baptist in the Wilderness is perhaps equal 
to it so far as beauty of form is concerned, but the head in his 


picture is distinctly inferior in grace, and thought, and living 
interest, to that given us by Sarto. 
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